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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


MAXWELL & JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION 


The topics suggested for composition are sub- 
jects that will appeal to children, rendering the 
work interesting and attractive. The methods to 
be employed in writing are learned by the pupil 
from his analysis and imitation of models. Thus 
the scheme of the book is essentially inductive, 
and correspondingly helpful and effective. 


McMASTER’S UNITED STATES 
HISTORIES 


Devote more space to social evolution than to 
war. The progress of civilization is graphically 
portrayed, with a clear, simple, vigorous, and well- 
balanced style. The narratives are well propor- 
tioned, and touch on all matters of real impor- 
tance in the founding and building of our coun- 
try. The maps are complete and the illustrations 
numerous, interesting, and authentic. , 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER — EUROPE . . $0.70 


A supplementary geographical reader giving 
a vivid and interesting account of a trip through 
Europe with the children. Profusely illustrated 
from the author’s photographs, Lays especial 
stress on the human and industrial side of the 
subject, and invests the study of “geography with 
new life and charm for the pupil. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 


Eight Books, each per doz. 
Charts, per set of four 


The system of writing here presented com- 
bines all the advantages of the vertical with the 
speed and beauty of regular slant writing. Every 
copy is sensible and significant, and correlates 
with other studies of corresponding grade. ‘The 
inclination of the letters is at the angle naturally 
and unconsciously adopted by the child in writing. 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary .. .... 
Complete 
A preéminently simple series, with just enough 

physiography for satisfactory teaching. Maps 
on a uniform scale and hundreds of attractive 
and truly illustrative cuts. Suitable for all grades, 
combining the best of both the new and the old 
methods cf instruction. Adapted for general 
use in ordinary schools. Easily understood by 
the pupil, and as easily taught by the average 
teacher. 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
$0.40 


Prepared on the popular and successful spiral 
plan of instruction. The work is easy and prac- 
tical, the subject-matter varied and interesting. 
The idea of magnitude is made prominent, and 
logical mathematical thought is developed. The 
books offer modern examples and modern methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosToNn ATLANTA DALLAS 


BAIRD'S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 
| FRENCH 


New YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


The Sauveur, Berey, Du Croquet, and other 
well-known methods for teaching Modern 
Languages, are published by 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

48th St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


(TRADE MARK.) | 


FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT. 


For Schoolrooms | REDDING, BAIRD & CO., | It is Endorsed 


foreign 
it has Sole Distributors, — by the 
83 Franklin Street, 
Highest Authorities. 


BOOKS. 


UNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH and LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES _ 


just adopted for cities of Paterson, N. J., and New Haven, Conn. “The First Book seems to me the best book on language 
for early grades that I have ever seen.””— STUART H. ROWE, Ph.D., Principal, Lovell School District, New Haven. “I genuinely admire Dunton 
& Kelley’s Language Lessons for Grammar Grades.” — A. E. WINSHIP, Ph. D., Editor of Journal of Education. 
Sample copies for 20 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- penn York -- Chicago. 


and other 


Catalogues and all information will be sent when- 
ever requested. Christmas catalogue is now 
ready. We also have beautiful French Calendars 
with daily quotations from the best French au- 
thors, at prices: 50c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 


Ilow America Was Found and Settled 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 
With many Illustrations and Maps 
Price, 50 cents 


SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of History in Harvard University 


Vol. I. Colonial Children Price, 40 cents 


This is the first of four volumes of children’s readers, made up of extracts from - 
original material, and is intended for children about ten years old. The extracts 
illustrate many entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as some of 
the most interesting episodes of colonial history, and are rewritten in modern form, 
but preserve the racy and often humorous flavor of the old writers. 


Vol. II. Camps and Firesides .°%. Revolution Price, 50 cts. 


In this Professor Hart continues the same plan and arrangement as in Vol. I., 
selecting the material for slightly more advanced pupils. 


Vol. III. Wow Our Grandfathers Lived Price, 60 cents. 
These books are profusely illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK _ BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Be ATLANTA 
66 Fifth Avenue 100 Boylston Street 378 Wabash Avenue 319-325 Sansome Street Empire Building 


The aim of this book is to place before children of perhaps twelve years of age, 
in a simple,. connected narrative, an account of the discovery and settlement of 
America. It endeavors to show ‘the « why” back of each event, since the author 
believes that there is no surer way than this of making the story interesting as well 
as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the Europe of the centuries 
preceding the “Age of Discovery,” and are helped to trace the beginnings of the 
great movements “from the old world to the new.’ 

Outlines for composition work on various subjects selected from each chapter 
are a prominent feature of the work. 
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6URNAL OF BDUCATION 


Vol. LVII.—No. 2. 


YR. HARRIS AT THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY L&CTURAS. 
WILHELM APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. 


Ge@rue’s View or Invivipuat CULTURE IN 
KeLATION TU SocieTY aT LARGE. 


The usual large audience greeted Dr. 
Wiliam T. Harris on the occasion of his 
second leciure in the Colonial theatre on 
Saturday morning, November 22. “Wil- 
helm Meister and Apprenticeslup”’ 
was, the book- under consideration, sup- 
piementing the study of ‘“saust” at tue 
first leciure in the series. 

beoween tne rst and second eras oi 
Govihe’s career, tweive years passed, Dut 
during this lume Visited itary, Woere 
his eyes were opened to wie [uli percep- 
tion of high art, Here he excoanged 
naturainess, or reality, lor a pure ideality, 
and the tree great WOrshss Walco [ail 
within this era are “Wilhelm Meister,” 
“Faust,” and “herman aud Dorotnea.” 
In the firsc of these he has vanquisned 
life and destiny, and has found the 
remedy fer evil in the harmonious cui- 
ture of his own moral being. 

After an interesting discussion of in- 
dividualism, Dr. Harris said: “‘During the 
French Revoiution, radical French tnink- 
ers, who deplored the authority of church 
and custom, said, ‘This is the gospel we 
want.’ But the Anglo-Saxons, wno had 
had their revolution long before, did not 
take kindly to the doctrine. Men like 
Rousseau and Voltaire—qne-sided men— 
thought that all the things heretofore 
reverenced ought to go down before in- 
dividual thought anu caprice. It was 
Immanuel Kant who said that Napoleon 
ended the French Kevolution with a 
whiff of grape-shot. Goethe illustrated 
through a long life his beliefs, and they 
leavened the whole intellectual life of 
Germany, and later France and other na- 
tions. 

“Goethe’s solution of the problems of 
life has not yet come to full appreciation 
in the nations outside of Germany. Even 
the gifted intellect of Castelar does not 
discover his value—that Goethe is the 
power of that movement. To many the 
story of William Meister is only a liter- 
ary puzzle, produced in the dotage of an 
old man, 

“If I am not mistaken, there will be a 
future of Goethe in the United States, 
His future is as secure as that of Dante 
and Shakespeare. Shakespeare was ap- 
preciated little among Teutonie people 
until Goethe appreciated his genius 
through the absorbed attention of Wil- 
helm in the story. Virgil was not 
studied until Carlyle numbered him 
among his ‘Heroes.’ 

“In expressing his ideas of self-culture, 
Goethe says to the discontented indi- 
vidual: ‘Make the whole universe your 
schoolmaster. Add to yourself. Per- 
fect your taste for all that is fine, 
study the causes which bring certain re- 
sults. If you see another person who 
has a grace of manner, an ability to do 
things, or an insight into life which you 
envy, make it your own. Study the great 
works of art, in order that you may learn 
from the experiences of others. Don’t 
hunt around in the lives of the poets— 
that is not always edifying—but in their 
works where the problems of one’s own 
life are set forth in all art. Let your lot 
in life be your study until you gain an 
insight into its relation to the whole of 
society. Let its temptations add to your 
will-power and perfect you. In this 
course you should find the remedy for all 
those defects of which you are conscious.’ 

“Those who hold that the German 
author advocates in this story mere sel- 
fish culture have not read him deeply. 
Indeed, they have not read him at all. 
He makes plain the lack of a trace of the 
doctrine of self-sacrifice in absolute cul- 
ture as a shortcoming, and both in this 
parable and the poem of “Faust” he 
takes us over the entire opposing fields 
of individualism and altruism. William 
Meister is not cultured, but aspires to be. 
Faust is cultured, but is not satisfied. 

“In the boy in his prosperous middle- 
class surroundings with which the story 
onens, we see one of the many unformed 
characters with which the story abounds, 
who do not recognize their own deeds 
when they see them returning on their 
own heads. They blame society for the 
evil effects which they are enduring. 
Children are protected from the conse- 
ouences of their own deeds as long as 
they are children, but when they are 
grown, the very freedom of the individual 
constitutes his responsibility. Uncon- 
scious freedom is but the possibility of 
the larger ultimate freedom. 

“Goethe showed that in the develop- 


(Continued on page 29.) 


Are you interested in Semi-s/ant Writing ? 


is a new departure in pen-making. 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


100 Specially 


Good Articles 


TEN WEEKS For 25 CENTS 


Journal 


Education 


. Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. 


Cover entire subject. Every 


essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractior.s. 


Articles on Teaching Avgriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning 


with the Madison meeting of 1885, 


by leaders of the National Association. 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 


Special Days 


| Short Stories 


By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Editorials 
Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 


Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF DUCATION 


29- 


on St., Boston 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c pies and the “two- 
eent-a-week me as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We bay bright children’s sayings. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation me 


Surt. RICHARD G, BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere * makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Epucation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original; Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers, 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. BOSTON. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: unwat or Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u.,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 
Publishers 
BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 
LLYN & BACON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
AP & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IRCHARD, C. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
COMPANY, MILTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. ¥., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK anv BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
COMPANY, A. 
. CHICAGO, ILL, 
& COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
& COMPANY, D. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
INDS & NOBLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 

NEW YORK, N. 
EE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON. 


ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. 

AT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CQO. 


YERS, BR. L. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N.¥. 
PEN COURT PUBLISHING CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
PANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anv NEW YORK 
CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
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COTT, FORESMAN COMPANY 
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IBLEY & 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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OWER COMP’Y, CHRISTOPHER 
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ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ANBORN & CO., B. H. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
CHICAGO, KEW YORK, BOSTON 
ESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 
ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
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“Vol. LVIL. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO, JANUARY 8, 1903. 


No. 2. ’ 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, | . « $2.00 a year 


One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


TOUCH YOUR LIPS WITH GLADNESS. 
BY NIXON WATERMAN. 
Are you growing weary of the long and rugged road, 
Weary of the burden, oh, my brothers? 
Men have found the surest way for lightening the load 
Is just to try to lighten it for others. 
Hearts still hold the most of love that most their love 
bestow 
On lonely lives of those who are forlorning; 
Roll the stone from out the path where tired feet 
must go, 
And touch your lips with gladness every morning. 


Touch your lips with gladness, and go singing on your 
way, 

Smiles will strangely lighten every duty; 

Just a little word of cheer may span a sky of gray 
With hope’s own heaven-tinted bow of beauty. 

Wear a pleasant face wherein shall shine a joyful heart, 
As shines the sun, the happy fields adorning; 

To every care-beclouded life some ray of light impart, 


And touch your lips with gladness every morning. 
—-Success. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT: J. H. Carrrey, Northampton, 
Mass : The better and broader the secondary 
school is, the stronger will be the elementary 
school, 

Prestpent Tawine, Western Reserve University: 
We call the college alma mater, not almus pater. 
It isa person, nourishing, fostering. It is a person, 
not a machine-shop, not a foundry, not a printing 
office. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. W. Kinoman, Hyannis, 
Mass.: If the child does not acquire a love for good 
literature at school it is unlikely that he will get it 
elsewhere. Most homes are too much occupied with 
other matters to direct the children's reading. 

James J. Srorrow, Boston School Board; Not- 
withstanding the evening schools the buildings are 
not used one-fourth the time that they might be in 
any one year. The full significance of this can 
only be appreciated when one realizes the vast 
amount of public money invested in lands, build- 
ings, and furnishings. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT H. HiNEMAN, 
Arkansas: I believe that the tuture of this Re- 
public and the preservation of our civil and relig- 
ious liberty and free institutions depend not so 
much upon armored cruisers and frowning batteries 
and trained battalions as upon the grand army of 
noble men and women who guard and ‘garrison 
the schools of the nation. 

L. H. Batuey, Cornell University: The school 
ground should be homelike, ‘retired and cosy. It 
should be set off from the bare fields, and should be 
open enough to allow of playgrounds. It should be 
hollow—well-planted on the sides, open in the 
interior, The side next the highway should contain 
little planting. The place should be a picture, not 
4 mere collection of trees and bushes. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—( 11) 
BY FRANK FOXCKOFT. 
Some of the Lhings Which Visitors Should jSee. 


NEWER BOSTON. 


The most that can be done is to select a few of the 
places which one should not fail to visit, without any 
pretense that the list is exhaustive, and to give some 
idea how most conveniently to reach them. 

Some of the public buildings demand attention. 
‘Virst of these we will take the Government building; 
familiarly known as the Post-office building, because 
of the chief use to which it is put. It covers more 
than an acre of ground. From the Old South 
church, at the corner of Milk and Washington 
streets, one has only to walk down Milk street one 
block, and he will find the Government building ris- 
ing at his left, a substantial mass of Cape Ann 
granite. The building was begun in 1871 and cost, 
with the land, about six million dollars. 

Retracing his steps through Milk to Washington 
street, and crossing the latter, the visitor will walk 
up School street to Tremont. About half way on 
his right, standing back from the street, he will see 
the City Hall. Bronze statues of Franklin and 
Quincy in front represent the earlier type of states- 
manship. 

At either end of School street are two bits of old 
Boston; at the Washington street corner, the Old 
Corner bookstore, a quaint building, erected in 1712, 
occupied continuously for its present uses since 1828, 
and specially interesting for having been kept for 
years by James T. Fields, when it was frequented by 
all the literary men of the day; at the Tremont street 
corner, old King’s chapel, in its name a memento of 
a long-forgotten loyalty, its old-fashioned interior 
seeming like a bit of England transplanted to Amer- 
ica, and its neighboring burying-ground, where the 
sparrows chatter, the first burial place of Boston’s 
dead. Here were buried Governor Winthrop, Gover- 
nor Shirley, Lady Andros, John Cotton, Thomas 
Brattle, and a host of other worthies of an earlier 
day. The chapel as it now stands was erected in 
1749. The communion service was the gift of King 
James I., and the Bible and prayer-book were given 
by Queen Mary. King’s chapel is as full of Tory 
memories as is the Old South of patriotic associa- 
tions. 

Crossing Tremont sdbass to Beacon, the visiting 
pedestrian will find it a short walk to the crest of 
Beacon hill, above which rises the flashing dome of 
the State House, dear’ to all Bostonians. On the 
way, it will be worth while to turn aside for a few 
moments into Somerset street, to have a glimpse of 
the Court House. Also, it will pay one to stroll into 
the Boston Athenaeum, on the left side of Beacon 
street, which, although a private institution, opens 
its doors hospitably-to strangers. Here is a general 
library of a quarter of a million volumes, a large 
reading room, and the library of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. The front of the State 
House, reached by a succession of terraces from 
Beacon street, is unchanged. So is the lofty dome. 

The ancient codfish has been transferred to the 
new hall of the House, where he may be fancied to be 
somewhat ill at ease amid the splendor of his en- 
vironment. This hall is beautifully finished and 
decorated, and there is something very restful and 
satisfying in the exquisite paneling. The state li- 
brary, also, whose large and valuable collections are 
contained in the Extension, has a beautiful hall for 
its use, and is provided with all the latest appliances 
and conveniences for library work. The dome in- 
vites the visitor to ascend to enjoy the finest view of 
Boston and its vicinity anywhere to be had. Those 
who feel unequal to the climb, however, may find a 
substitute by going to the building of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company on Milk street, where most 
of the ascent can be made by an elevator, to the plat- 
form on the lofty tower, from which a fine view may 
be had, In front of the State House is the famous 


bas relief tablet commemorating the gallantry of 
Colonel Shaw of Civil war fame. 

Just beyond the State House, set into a low iron 
fence in front of Nos. 29 and 30 Beacon street, is a 
tablet marking the site of the old Governor Hancock 
House, which was built in 1737 and removed in-1863. 
Here are now the offices of Ginn & Co. and of the 
New England Journal of Education. Entering the 
Common, the visitor will takethe path leading to the 
highest point, Flagstaff hill. At the foot of the hill, 
he will notice the inclosure within which Boston’s 
famous Old Elm once flourished, where now a prom- 
ising scion of the ancient tree is growing. At the 
summit of the hill is the fine Army and Navy monu- 
ment, rising to the height of seventy feet, its Doric 
column supporting a bronze statue of America. 
Walking westward now to the Charles-street mall of 
the Common, and crossing Charles street, one enters 
the Public Garden, which a century ago was nothing 
but flats and marshes. Taking the flower-bordered 
path which leads across the somewhat too massive 
bridge over the little lake in summer time, one 
reaches Ball’s impressive equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington. This statue fronts toward Commonwealth 
avenue, the finest residential street of the city. It 
would not be surprising if the visitor were tempted 
to walk along this avenue, at least as far as the be- 
ginning of the Fens. If he turns to the left, how- 
ever, when Clarendon street is reached, he will find, 


only two blocks distant, in Copley square, a group of © 


buildings which will delight his eye. We can hardly 
do more than 'to enumerate them. The streets which 
bound the square are Boylston, Dartmouth, and 
Huntington and St. James avenues. At the east side 
is that noble example of ecclesiastical architecture, 
Trinity church, the finial on whose massive tower 
rises to the height of mcre than two hundred feet. 
The interior decorations of Trinity are the work of 
John La Farge. The building was begun in 1873, 
the year after the great fire swept away the earlier 
home of the church-on Summer street. Its pulpit 
was occupied by Phillips Brooks until his people gave 
him up proudly, but regretfully, to fill the office of 
bishop, and it will always be associated with his 
memory. Near Trinity, on the corner of Boylston 
and Dartmouth streets, is the new Old South church, 
only less imposing than Trinity itself: on the same 
square, also, is the brownstone edifice of the Second 
church, occupied by the parish originally constitut- 
ing the Old North church in North square, presided 
over in earlier times by the Mathers, and in later 
years by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Chandler Robbins, 
and FE, A. Horton. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, at the corner of St. 
James avenue and Dartmouth street, a beautiful 
specimen of the Italian Gothic architecture, richly 
decorated without and within, invites to a long stay. 
Near-by, at the corner of Dartmouth and Newbury 
streets, is the Art Club building On the west side 
of Copley square stands the Public Library building. 
It is built of granite in the form of a hollow square, 
in a style of architecture simple and massive. It is 
unequalled by any library building on the continent, 
and nowhere in the world is there such a collection 
of books open to popular use. Other buildings of 
great interest are grouped in this immediate vicinity. 
On Huntington avenue is the great building of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, 
dedicated to the mechanic arts, and covering seven 
acres of ground. At the corner of Boylston and 
Clarendon streets is the Institute of Technology, the 
best equipped institution in America for training in 
the industrial arts; and in Huntington hall, in this 
building, are given the lectures of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, another unique Boston institution. Fast of 
the Technology buildings, on Berkeley street, is the 
building of the Society of Natural History, whose in- 
teresting museums are open to the public. On the 
opposite corner is the building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

At the corner of Beacon and Park streets is the 
house which was the home of George Ticknor and 


-which was occupied by Lafayette in 1824. At 20 
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Hancock street, near Cambridge, used to be the 
home of Charles Sumner. 
the former home of James T. Fields. The home of 
Dr. Holmes, the beloved poet and “Autocrat,” was at 
296 Beacon street. The home of Wendell Phillips 
was on Essex street, on the north side, not far from 
Washington street, but the house was condemned 
and removed to make way for the extension of Har- 
rison avenue. The home of Daniel Webster was on 
Summer street, at the head of South; a business 
block now stands there. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY I. MC NEILL, 


V.—THE DENVER MEETING. 
The Denver meeting of the National Educational 


’ Association in 1895 came at a time when exceptional 


weather interfered with the usual order of things. 
All who are acquainted with Colorado weather know 
that little rain may be expected during the month 
of July, yet, on the occasion of this meeting, it 
rained daily during the week. When the convention 
closed, the sun shone again, and the weather was so 
delightful that the visitors, who were to some extent 
compelled to attend the meetings, were released 
from helpful bondage to behold the glories and 
beauties of Colorado. The cartoonist of one of the 
great daily papers in Denver represented the sun 
appearing above ‘he clouds at the close of the last 
session, with a quizzical smile, and the question: 
“Have they gone?” 


The local arrangements, under the efficient direc- ° 


tion of the able educator and shrewd business man- 
ager, Aaron Gove, were perfect. There were no jars 
or frictions which foresight and judgment could 
avoid that were not anticipated by Superintendent 
Gove and his lieutenants, Superintendent Greenlee, 
Superintendent Van Sickle, and many other most 
delightful and unselfish entertainers. Perhaps the 
writer, more than any one else connected with the 
executive offices of the association in 1895, had an 
opportunity to understand the ob.igations that the 
association owes Superintendent Gove’s committee 
for the elaborate and effective arrangements for local 
entertainment. Very few anticipated so large an at- 
tendance; yet when members came in by thousands, 
there seemed to be ample provision made, so that at 
no time was the work of the committee lacking in 
efficiency, promptness, or dispatch. Denver is one 
of the finest convention cities in which any associa- 
tion may meet. The members of the N. E. A. who 
were present at this meeting have been since 1895 
warm advocates of Colorado as a meeting point. 

The railroad arrangements for the Denver meet- 
ing were, with the exception of the Los Angeles 
meeting, which permitted people to go by one route 
and return by another, the most satisfactory in the 
history of the N. E. A. since it became a truly great 
association. The Colorado roads, influenced very 
much by the masterful mind of 8. K. Hooper, 
G. P. A. of the Denver Rio Grand railroad, and the 
tarsightedness of “Ben’’ Winchell, then of the Union 
Pacific, Denver, and Gulf, made the matter of side 
trips profitable alike to themselves and the members 
of the N. E. A. by greatly reducing their rates and 
putting on additional train service for the accom- 
modation of the teachers. Special thanks are due to 
George T. Nicholson of the Santa Fe, John Francis 
of the Burlington route, E. L. Lomax of the Union 
Pacific, and John Sebastian of the Rock Island for 
working in entire harmony with the strictly Colo- 
rado lines for the success of the association. Ar- 
rangements were agreed upon by which delegates 
could go one way and return another. This obvi- 
ated much of the usual friction that comes in rail- 
read circles when great conventions assemble, and 
gave people who wished a wide view of the great 
West an opportunity to see twice as much of the 
country as they would otherwise have seen. It is 
due the Denver Passenger Association that special 
mention should be made of the courtesies the treas- 
urer received while negotiations were in progress and 
the association was in session. He was made an 


honorary member of the Passenger Association, with 
full right to discuss any and every proposition that 
concerned the N. E. A., “which, having no line in 
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interest, was not allowed to vote.” The Passenger 
Association listened attentively to all suggestions 
the treasurer had to make concerning the N. F. A., 
and carried out in detail what, after examination, 
appeared under the circumstances to be of benefit to 
the N. E. A. The membership settlements made 
after the meeting were easily and accurately reached. 
So faithfully did the railroads keep the letter and 
spirit of their contract with the executive commit- 
tee that where tickets, through stress of competition, 
had been sold at ruinously low prices, the N. E. A. 
was fully protected in its memberships, which were 
collected by the railroads, then, as now, by the pay- 
ment of two dollars additional fare. ‘ 

A few days before the meeting opened, the writer 
was in Denver in consultation with the local com- 


mittees and the Railroad Passenger Association. 


The outlook then did not appear to be bright. One 


‘of the Chicago general passenger agents had been in 


town. The reports he had received up to that date 
were of such a nature as to lead him ‘to think that 
the meeting would be a very small one. He gave it 
out as his opinion that the membership would not 
exceed 3,000 people. This was a discouraging pre- 
dition, and the local committees on entertainment, 
as well as the railroad authorities, seemed somewhat 
dispirited. When, however, the railroads from the 
East began telegraphing the number of special 
trains they had on the road, discouragement gave 
place to satisfaction, and finally to astonishment. A 
great many who attended the meeting were com- 
peiled because of other pressing mattters to return to 
their homes immediately after its sessions closed, but 
11,000 or more people deposited their tickets with 
the joint agents, and spent the summer in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, or Wyoming. Dr. Harris’ phi- 
losophy that a perfectly wise selfishness causes indi- 
viduals to adopt the Golden Rule was characteristic 
of the management of the excursion features of the 
meeting. 

The social and fraternal spirit of this meeting was 
excellent. While there were pedagogical and ad- 
ministrative differences, there was little, if any, 
jealousy or animosity engendered. There was an 
openness, a frankness, and a thoughtfulness that add 
pleasure to the memories of the annual meeting. 
People had traveled from the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, and from the Great Lakes and the Gulf to 
Colorado, a then almost unexplored region by the 
rank and file of the members of the teaching profes- 
sion. All came with a determination to get as much 
of professional good and of social enjoyment as pos- 
sible. Many were the -acquaintances that were 
formed on this occasion. The long rides over the 
mountains and across the plains brought in personal 
contact men and women from all sections of this 
great country of ours in such a way as to lend a 
charm and interest to acquaintance. 

The Denver meeting was characterized by excel- 
lent programs and well-related discussions. All 
general and department meetings were attended by 
crowds. The attendance at the meetings was un- 
precedented, and the interest in-the discussions was 
sustained to a high degree in all general sessions and 
in the various departments. The treasurer’s duties 
kept him at headquarters, so that he had no oppor- 
tunity to listen to the work of any of the depart- 
ments. He was present, however, at all meetings of 
the board of trustees, executive committee, and the 
board of directors. These meetings were charac- 
terized by the same earnest, business spirit that 
seemed to be in the air everywhere during the week. 
A sustained interest in the actual working of the Na- 
tional Educational Association was one of the promi- 
nent features of the Denver session. 

The Denver meeting marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of the N. E. A. The revision of the constitu- 
tion, by which the membership was classified and the 


active membership established, entirely revolution- 
ized the organization, and greatly added to the power 
and influence of the association. While the commit- 
tee on amendments consisted of Superintendent 
Gove, the late Dr. F. L. Calkins, Superintendent 
Greenwood, President Canfield, and Dr. Shepard, it 
would be unfair to them, and contrary to the fact, if 
mention was not made of the influence of President 
Butler, Principal Buchanan, then of Missouri, the 
late President Baldwin of Texas, Editor McDonald of 
Kansas, Superintendent Bright of Illinois, President 
Taylor, then of Kansas, President Lyte of Pennsyl- 
vania, Superintendent A. G. Lane of Chicago, and 
President John W. Cook of Illinois, who advocated 
most earnestly the principal features in the new con- 
stitution. Superintendent Greenwood was in 
Europe on this occasion, and the writer, who was 
then residing in Missouri, was requested to represent 
his great chief in the promotion of the work of the 
committee on revision. ‘The active membership of 
the association, says Secretary Shepard, now exceeds 
3,000; and it has among its members 250 educational 
institutions, whose influence and active support are 
important elements in the future of the N. E. A. 
The masterly administration of — President 
Nicholas Murray Butler stands out as a great factor 
in the wonderful success and phenomenal attend- 
ance of the Denver meeting. President Butler, by 
his energy and self-sacrifice, made this the largest 
and most profitable session of ‘the association up to 
its date; and the association in return recognized his 
wonderful powers of organization and administra- 
tion as well as his unswerving fidelity to the great 
interests which were so steadily and wisely guided by 
him. President Butler was in close and active sym- 
pathy with all the details of this splendid meeting. 
He found people who were prepared for and equal to 
the responsibilities they assumed, and he trusted and 
sustained them. This meeting was a great intellec- 
tual meeting as distinguished from some of. the 
great excursions in the ‘history of the powerful 
organization which had done much to make the 
schools of the United States national through vol- 


untary pedagogical co-operation. 


TEACHERS AND MARRIAGE. 

Justice Cochrane of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Mrs. Catherine M. Murphy of Brooklyn, 
rules that a teacher who marries does not lose her 
place, unless she is removed after a trial on the 
charge of having married. Mrs. Murphy was Miss 
Hickey, and was married last January. According 
to the by-laws of the board of education her mar- 
riage had the effect of dropping her from the force 
of, teachers. She applied to Justice Cochrane for a 
peremptory writ of mandamus requiring City Super- 
intendent of Schools Maxwell to recognize her as a 
teacher of the second grammar grade in Public 
school No. 30, Brooklyn, and to take the necessary 
steps to secure to her the payment of her salary, due 
since February last. Judge Cochrane, in granting 
the writ, said:— 

“It is doubtless proper to establish reasonable 
rules.and by-laws, subject to which teachers should 
hold their positions, and for the purposes of this 
proceeding it may be assumed that a by-law against 
the marriage of a female teacher while she is a mem- 
ber of the educational. staff is reasonable. But the 
difficulty with the by-law in question is that it de- 
clares a vacancy to exist as the result of the mar- 
riage of a female teacher ipso facto; or in other 
words, it seeks to accomplish her removal without 
the preferment of charges, and to this extent it is 
obnoxious to the statute, and inoperative. The 
statute casts a burden of affirmative action on the 


board of education. 
“It is entirely competent for the board to waive 


THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER. 


To capture the citadel of the child’s mind through love and sympathy; to lead pupils toward higher 
ideals of life and duty ; to establish closer relations between home and school and state; to exalt purity of 
life and conduct; to strengthen the moral tone of the community; to make good men and women; to 
establish and dignify the profession of teaching; to make education attractive; to magnify the state; to 
meet the need of educated citizenship; — such is the exalted mission of the teacher.— State Superintendent 


Charles R, Skinner, New York, 
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the provisions of a by-law such as the one in ques- 


tion, an 
prought about in the matter provided by statute— 


viz., by preferring charges for violating the provi- 
sions of the by-law—her connection with the educa- 
tional staff of the city remained unaffected. It was 


and unless the removal of the petitioner was. 


not necessary, therefore, for the petitioner to seek 
reappointment, for the reason that the by-law in 
question could not, in and of itself, have the effect 
of declaring a vacancy, and the board of education 
has not taken the affirmative step to effect her re- 
moval which the statute requires.” 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.---(VIT.) 


“EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
PERCENTAGE. 


124. Illustrating Percentage. 

How many cents in a dollar? 

How many cents in half a dollar? 

50 cents is what part of a dollar? 

50 is what part of 100? 

95 cents is what part of a dollar? 

75 cents is what part of a dollar? 

25 is what part of 100? 

75 is what part of 100? 

What is 1-4 of 100? 

What is 3-4 of 100? 

What is 1-5 of a dollar? 

What is 2-5 of a dollar? 

What is 3-5 of 100? 

What is 4-5 of 100? 

What part of a dollar is 20 cents? 

What part of a dollar is 30 cents? 

1-2 of anything is called 50 per cent. of it. 
What is 50 per cent. of a foot? Of a quart? Of a 


_peck? Of a yard? 


Of 26? Of 38? 

What per cent. of anything would a fourth of it be? 

What per cent would 3-4 of it be? 

2-5 of anything? 

3-5 of anything? 

4-5 of anything? 

125. Examples in Percentage. 

25 per cent. of a foot? 

75 per cent. of a foot? b 

25 per cent. of a gallon? i 

25 per cent of a peck? 

75 per cent. of a gallon? 

75 per cent. of a peck? 

20 per cent. of an hour? . 

30 per cent. of an hour? ! 

40 per cent. of an hour? 

60 per cent. of an hour? 

50 p. c. of 34? Of 46? Of 58? 

25 p. c. of 282? Of 36? Of 48? Of 56? Of 64? 

75 p. c. of 28? Of 367 Of 48? 

60 p. c. of 35? Of 45? 

126. What is 1-3 of 100? 

What is 1-6 of 100? 5 

What is 1-8 of 100? 

What is 1-12 of 100? 

127. 33 1-3 is what part of 1007 

16 2-3 is what part of 100? 

12 1-2 is what part of 1007 7 

8 1-3 is what part of 100? 

What per cent. is 1-3 of anything? 

What per cent. is 1-6 of anything? 8 

What p. c. is 5-8 of anything? 

What p. c. is 1-12 of anything? 

128. Examples in Percentage. 

What is 33 1-3 p. c. of a yard? Of a foot? 
Of 362 Of 42? Of 68? Of 51? 

What is 16 2-8 p. c. of a foot? Of 24? Of 42? Of 48? 
Of 542 Of 72? Of 967 

What is 12-12 p. c. of a gallon? Of 24? Of 32? Of 48? 
Of 56? Of 642 Of 72? Of 96? 

What is 8 1-3 p. ¢ of a foot? Of 36? Of 48? Of 72? 
Of 84? Of 96? 

129. 2-3 of anything is 66 2-3 per, cent. 

3-8 is 37 1-2 p. c. 

5-8 is 62 1-2 p. c. 

7-8 is 87 1-2 p. ¢. 

What is 66 2-3 p. c. of a foot? Of ayard? Of 27? Of 
36? Of 42? Of 48? 

What is 7 1-2 p. c. of a peck? Of a gallon? Of 24? 
Of 322 Of 48? Of 56? Of 72? 

What is 62 1-2 p. c. of a peck? Of 24? Of 32? Of 48? 
Of 56? Of 72? 

What is 87 1-2 p. ¢. of a peck? Of a gallon? Of 48? 
Of 56? Of 72? 


Of 27? 


FRACTIONS. (IL) 


1-2 plus 1-7 equals how many -14? 
1-3 plus 1-5 equals how many -15? 


144. 1-4 plus 1-2 plus 1-8 equals how many -16? 
1-3 plus 4-6 plus 1-9 equals how many -18? 
1-2 bel 1-10 plus 1-4 plus 1-5 equals how many 
1-3 plus 1-7 equals how many -21?- 
1-3 ire 1-4 plus 1-8 plus 1-6 equals how many 
1-3 plus 3-9 equals how many -27? 
1-4 plus 2-7 equals how many -28? 
1-5 plus 1-6 equals how many -30? 
1-4 plus 1-8 equals how many -32? 
1-5 plus 2-7 equals how many -35? 
1-3 plus 1-4 plus 1-6 plus 1-9 equals how many 
-36? 


. 22-5 25-4 al 
25-6 1-5 plus 1-8 equals how many -40? 
23-2 equals 25-8 equals ‘ 1-6 plus 1-7 equals how many -42? 
e . 1-5 plus 1-9 equals how many -45? 
23-11 equals 26-5 equals . 
25-3 equals ‘a 1-6 plus 1-8 equals how many -48? 
1-6 plus 1-9 equals how many -54? 
121. 3 and 1-7 equals -9 of 27 equals 2-7 plus 1-8 equals how, many -56? 
2 and 1-11 equals -4 of 28 equals 2-7 plus 2-9 equals how many -72? 
2 and 1-12 equals -7 of 28 equals 3-8 plus 2-9 equals how many -72? 
4 and 1-2 equals -f of 30 equals 1-6 plus 5-12 equals how many -72? 
8 and 1-3 equals 6 of 30 equals 2-7 plus 1-12 equals how many -84? 
4 and 1-6 equals -4 of 32 equals 1-8 plus 1-12 equals how many -96? 
3 and 1-8 equals -8 of 32 equals 
6 and 1-4 equals -5 of 35 equals 145. 1- “8 less 1-12 equals how many -96? 
v 1-7 less 1-12 equals how many -84? 
5 and 2-5 equals 7 of 35 equals. 
1-3 of 27 equals 1-6 less 1-12 equals how many -72? 
1-8 less 1-9 equals how many -72? 
132. 27-3 equals 30-6 equals 1-7 less 1-9 equals how many -63? 
27-9 equals 32-4 equals 1-7 less 1-8 equals how many -56? 
28-4 equals 32-8 equals 1-6 less 1-9 equals how many -54? 
28-7 equals 35-5 equals 1-5 less 1-9 equals how many -45? 
' 30-5 equals 35-7 equals 1-6 less 1-7 equals how many -42? 
1-5 less 1-8 equals how many -40? 
133. 3 equals how many -9? 6 equals how many -5? 1-6 less 1-9 equals how many -36? 
9 equals how many -3? 4 equals how many -8? 
4 equals how many -7? 8 equals how many -4? 146. 1-2 of 1-3 equals how many -6? 
7 equals how many -4?5 equals how many -7? 1-2 of 1-4 equals how many -8? 
5 equals how many -6?7 equals how many -5? 1-3 of 1-3 equals how many -9? 
: 1-2 of 1-5 equals 1-4 of 1-9 equals 
134. 1-3 of 27 plus 1-9 of 27 equals 1-3 of 1-4 equals ‘21-3 of 1-12 equals 
1-4 of 28 plus 1-7 of 28 equals 1-2 of 1-6 equals Pi-4 of 1-8 equals 
1-5 of 30 plus 1-6 of 30 equals 1-2 of 2-7 equals 4 1-6 of 1-7 equals 
1-4 of 32 plus 1-8 of 32 equals 1-3 of 2-5 equals ae 61-5 of 1-9 equals 
1-5 of 35 plus 1-7 of 35 equals 1-4 of 1-6 equals pet 1-6 of 1-8 equals 
, 1-2 of 1-8 equals 1-7 of 1-7 equals 
135, 29-3 equals a enone 1-2 of 1-9 equals 1-6 of 1-9 equals 
30-9 equals : - yon 1-3 of 1-6 equals 1-7 of 1-8 equals 
31-4 equals Le por 1-4 of 1-5 equals 1-7 of 1-9 equals 
31-7 equals 37-5 — 1-3 of 1-7 equals 1-8 of 1-8 equals 
33-5 equals 39-7 equals 1-3 of 1-8 equals 1-6 of 1-12 equals 
126. 3 and 2-9 equals 6 and 3-5 equals 1-4 of 1-6 equals 1-8 of 1-9 equals 
: 9 and 2-3 ae 8 and 3-4 equals 1-3 of 2-9 equals 1-7 of 1-9 equals 
_ * 1-4 of 3-7 equals 1-7 of 1-12 equals 
4 and 2-7 equals 4 and 3-8 equals 5 of 1 
7 and 3-4 equals 5 and 2-7 equals 1-8 of 1-12 equals 
5 and 5-6 equals. 7 and 2-5 equals 1-5 of 1-7 equals 
187. 1-3 of 36 equals -, 36-3 equals 1-6 of 1-6 equals. z 
1-4 of 36 equals 36-4 equals 
1-6 of 36 equals 36-6 equals 
1-9 of 36 equals 36-9 equals , 
1-12 of 36 equals 40-5 equals SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. (VI1.) 
1-5 of 40 equals 40-8 equals 
1-8 of 40 equals. 42-6 equals teal 
1-6 of 42 equals 42-7 equals VENEZUELA. 
1-7 of 42 equals 45-5 equals ; 
1-5 of 45 equals’ 45-9 equals : —— 
1-9 of 45 equals NAME. 
138. 3 equals how many -12? 6 equals how many -7? “Ts : : 
4 equals how many -9? 7 equals how many -6? Venezuela means Little Venice.” Ojeda found 
6 equals how many -6? 8 equals how many -5? an Indian village in Lake Maracaibo built on piles, 
9 equals how many -4? 5 equals how many -9? and thus gave the land this misleading name. 
12 equals how many -3?9 equals how many -5? 
5 equals how many -8? AREA. 
139. 1-3 of 36 plus 1-12 of 36 equals : : 
1-6 of 36 plus 1-6 of 36 equals Venezuela is twice as large as Texas, or as large 
1-4 of 36 plus 1-9 of 36 equals as France, Spain, and Portugal combined. Its coast 
1-5 of 40 plus 1-8 of 40 equals ‘i 
1-5 of 45 plus 1-9 of 45 equals and fifty bays. 
140. 1-4 of 48 equals 48-4 equals HISTORY. 
1-6 of 48 equals 48-6 equals : 
1-8 of 48 equals 48-8 equals Ojeda and Vespucius landed in 1499. In 1520 
1-12 of 48 equals 48-12 equals Cumana was founded. The Indian tribes were not 
hard to conquer. The Caracas tribe was fierce and 
1-9 of 54 equals 54-9 equals heroic.. Losada founded Caracas in 1567. Spain’s 
1-7 of 56 equals 56-7 equals policy that of the plunderer. In 1810, Spanish gov- 
} 1-8 of 56 equals 56-8 equals ernor deposed. ' Ferocious and bloody war ensued. 
1-7 bles 2-7 of 19 freedom dates from July 5, 1811. Bolivar was the 
1-6 of 54 plus 1-9 of 54 equals liberator and first president. Driven out afterwards, 
1-7 of 56 plus 1-8 of 56 equals and died in exile and poverty in Colombia. His 
142, 1-7 of 63 equals 63-7 equals body lies in the Pantheon in the capital of Vene- 
3 = =: a a pr owed zuela, but his heart is in an urn in the Cathedral of 
1-6 of 72 equals 72-6 equals Santa Marta in Colombia. The present dictator— 
1-8 of 72 equals 72-8 equals Castro—has a large-sized revolution on his hands, 
1-9 of 72 equals 72-9 equals 1902 
1-12 of 72 equals 72-12 equals . 
l-» of 81 equals 8-7 equals FEATURES. 
1-7 of 84 equals 84-12 equals ‘ 
1-12 of 84 equals The country has three zones: (1) Agricultural 
143. 1-2 plus 1-3 equals how many -6? zone along the Caribbean sea, with very rich planta- 
1-2 plus 1-4 equals how many -8? tions of sugar cane and coffee. (2) Pasture zone, 
1-2 1-5 equals how many -10? bl f feedi ‘li 
1 3 plus 1-9 equals how many -12? of cattle. (3) Forest zone, with magnificent tropi- 
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cal woods. The country has more than 1,000 rivers. 
Only three rivers in the world surpass the Orinoco in 
volume of water. Three hundred miles back from 
its mouth it is three miles wide. Lake Maracaibo is 
125 miles long and eighty broad. The rivers have 
colossal water snakes and crocodiles in them. 


PRODUCTS. 


Very rich mines of gold, silver, copper, etc., but 
poorly worked. Coffee of a very high grade. Crop 
of 1900 was 120,000,000 pounds. Sent to France 
and Germany chiefly; some to United States. 
Cocoa in large quantities. Caracas cocoa best in the 
world. Sugar production not large. Tonka beans, 
vanilla, sarsaparilla, quinine, rubber, etc. Six hun- 
dred species of beautiful hardwoods. Agricultural 
products and cattle. The cow-tree gives a glutinous 
milk of which the people are very fond. 


CITIES. 


Caracas, the capital, 80,000 people. In beautiful 
valley, with mountains about it from 5,000 to 9,000 
feet high. Ideal climate—perpetual June. In 1812 
completely destroyed by earthquake; 12,000 people 
buried in ruins. Fine public buildings,—Yellow 
House, the president’s palace; the grand Capitol, 
occupying an entire square; the house where Vene- 
mela’s Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Street cars, electric lights, telephones, etc. 

Valencia, second in importance; 30,000. Great 
commercial centre. Maracaibo, 35,000, with fine 
harbor; and Porto Cabello, 15,000, important sea- 
ports. 

La Guayra, the port of Caracas. No decent har- 
borage; 6,000 people. La Silla—a mountain back 
of it 10,000 feet high. Great castle there once, now 
in ruins. “Red D” line from La Guayra to New 
York. 

PEOPLE. 


Two million, two hundred and fifty thousand only. 
Venezuela could support 100,000,000. Population 
does not increase, owing to domestic wars. Men 
killed off faster than children are born. Revolu- 
tions almost constantly. Retarding feature. Colo- 
nists not attracted. Very polite people; will ask 
pardon of a beggar, even when refusing him alms. 
Fond of music. Grand Opera House in Caracas. 
Women renowned for beauty. Follow closely Pari- 
sian fashions. 

EDUCATION. 


Excellent free schools, supported by post-office 
revenues and trade licenses. Attendance of negro 
children greater than of white. [Illiteracy greater 
among whites than blacks. 

A large university in Caracas, where science, law, 
and medicine are taught. It has a fine library and 
museum, sustained by the products of an immense 
government coffee plantation. 

Much attention is given to the education of 
women. Many are versed in several languages. 


SPELLING. 


BY FRANCFS W. MOORE, 
Lircoln Girammar School, Fa}! River. 


No good written work can be had without first 
good penmanship and spelling. To secure the lat- 
ter, the spelling lesson must be alive. There is no 
school exercise that so easily deteriorates into a 
humdrum perfunctory performance as spelling. 

If the teacher's personality counts for anything 
with her pupils, they can be made to feel that she 
regards spelling as an exact science as surely as she 
does arithmetic; and just as she gets good results in 
arithmetic, in the same ratio will she succeed with 
spelling. 

If in developing a new lesson in multiplication or 
fractions, percentage or interest, incidentally the 
terms to be used are spelled and put upon the board; 
if the language and hygiene and history are treated 
in the same way, if occasionally the geography lesson 
resolves itself into a geographical spelling match, the 
attitude of the teacher toward spelling will gradu- 
ally be assumed by the pupils. 

An interesting incident occurred last September 
which illustrates what a reputation for good spelling 


one teacher had. Before school a new pupil from 
out-of-town was being initiated into the ways of a 
certain school. A resident pupil took the new- 
comer aside and in a low tone said: “If you want 
te get into Miss A’s good graces you want to get 
your spelling lessons. She’s a Terror Terrosis on 
spelling, I tell you.” 

In the lower grades, the plan of making a spelling 
book by writing in a blank book the words that the 
pupils meet in their reading commends itself. But 
in the upper grades, where presumably these words 
of common usage have long since been learned, and 
where the teacher makes every lesson a spelling 
lesson in some degree, why should not the pupil’s 
vocabulary be increased by a judicious use of some 
good modern spelling book? The following plan 
has been tried with success. No two lessons of the 
week were ‘treated in exactly the same manner. On 
Monday came a dictation lesson which the teacher 
had put on the board the Friday previous. This les- 
son was culled from the information brought in by 
the pupils on the art work. Tuesday, a list of ten 
words was given from the spelling book ‘to be used 
in sentences. Wednesday, ten other words from 
the speller the pupils looked up in their dictionaries, 
finding accent, division into syllables, and synonym, 
writing them thus,—sub lime, lofty. Thursday, a 
column of twenty-five words, needing no such treat- 
ment as the above were written. The next week’s 
work need not be in the same order. No one would 
select a boarding house where he was sure of hash 
for dinner Monday; steak, Tuesday; stew, Wednes- 
day; and so on. 

The synonym lesson admits of variety. Groups of 
synonymous words may be used in sentences to show 
the nice shade of meaning in each word. 

Oral class spelling and matches offer variation. «> 
the written column. 

Dictation without study, using in the mellow days 
of autumn some part of Rip Van Winkle; one of the 
dictation lessons from Morse, those beautiful lines 
from Byron, beginning:— 

“There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry—” 


used the day after a kind traveled friend has let your 
class see Belgium and France through her eyes; a 
Norse myth, dictated the day another friend has 
traveled with your pupils to “The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun”; these are a few ways in which the spell- 
ing lessons may be enriched and the every-day 
routine broken. 


PETROLEUM. 


BY F. V. EMERSON, STEELTON, PA. 


HISTORY. 


Petroleum has been known from the dawn of 
civilization. Herodotus mentions a spring on the 
Euphrates from which salt, oil, and asphalt were ob- 
tained. Asphalt, one of its forms, was used by the 
Babylonians as a cement for masonry. The Baku 
oil field in Russia was for centuries the resort of the 
fire worshippers from Persia, and, in fact, is still 
visited by members of this sect. However, with all 
this knowledge of its properties, and its comparative 
abundance, it was left for America to develop this 
distinctively modern industry. 

The existence of petroleum was well known to the 
Indians, who used it as a medicine. In parts of 
Western Pennsylvania they gathered it by spreading 
their blankets upon the surface of springs and 
brooks, thus absorbing ‘the oil, which was afterward 
wrung out. This “Seneca oil” was much used by 
the settlers as a household liniment. 

In the early ’fifties the attention of capitalists was 
drawn to the future oil regions, and E. L. Drake of 
New Haven went to Titusville, Pa., as the represen- 
tative of a company formed for the purpose of de- 
veloping the territory. In 1859, with the most 
primitive tools, he put down a well and “struck oil” 
at a depth of sixty-nine feet. The quiet agricul- 
tural community at once became the Mecca of specu- 
lators and prospectors. The celebrated territory of 
Pennsylvania was opened, and a new industry was 
added ta the nation’s resources, 
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From this beginning the production of petroleum 
has increased, until it ranks fourth among our ex- 
ports, and the prospector’s drill has found oil in a 
dozen states. it is now found in paying quantities 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, 
and California. When a district is to be explored 
for oil, a test, or “wild cat” well, is drilled. If this 
is successful, there is a rush to lease territory, and 
scores of wells are soon down, ‘The extent of the 
productive region is soon shown, and its limits 
quickly determined. 

When the location of a well has ‘been decided 
upon, a “conductor hole” about fifteen feet deep is 
dug. Over this is built the derrick, a pyramidal 
timbered structure about twenty feet square at the 
base, and seventy feet high. Any one passing 
through ithe oil regions will not forget these bare, 
homely derricks scattered over hilltop and valley. 
A boiler and engine are housed close at hand. Con- 
nected at one end with the engine is the “walking 
beam,” a square piece of timber poised on a post so 
it can swing up and down. The other end is within 
the derrick. 

To the end of ithe walking beam is fastened a long, 
strong cable, which passes over a wheel in the top 
of the derrick. The drilling tools, weighing over a 
ton, are fastened to the other end. As the walking 
beam vibrates, the heavy tools, perhaps 2,000 feet 
below, are churned up and down. at .the bottom of 
the well. The driller, with his hand upon the rope, 
can tell when his tools are striking bottom or swing- 
ing idly in the air, and can lower them by means of 
a serew. Occasionally the drill is drawn up to be 
sharpened and shaped by the blacksmith. At this 
time water is poured into ‘the well, and the sand 
pump is sent down to bring up the crushed bits of 


rock. By this means the well is kept clear, and the - 


driller knows the kind of rock in which he is work- 
ing. The heavy drill pounds away, lowering the 
well from sixty to a hundred feet a day, unti! oil is 
found or ‘the project is abandoned. When the drill 
reaches the oil-bearing stratum, interest becomes 
keen, for soon it will be known whether the tedious, 
expensive undertaking has been successful. All 
fires and lights are made ready to be extinguished 
in a second if the well should prove to be a “gusher.” 
In most wells the oil does not come to the surface, 
but must be pumped, sometimes a quarter of a mile 
to the surface. If a well is a good producer, it is 
supplied with a special engine and pump, but often 
several wells are pumped from a central station. 
From this station connecting rods radiate to each 
well. These rods are of wood or iron, so supported 
as to swing back and forth, and their incessant 
creaking is one of the familiar sounds of the oi! re- 
on. 
. When a well does not flow, or has fallen off in its 
production, it is stimulated to new efforts by the 
“torpedo.” This simple device, which has brought 
its inventor a fortune, is merely to explode nitro- 
glycerine within the well. ‘The dangerous liquid is 
lowered in tin cylinders nearly to the bottom, and 
is exploded by dropping an iron weight upon them. 
The shock jars the rock, and opens new fissures 
through which the oil enters the well. This ‘ shoot- 
ing” of a well is picturesque. At the moment of ex- 
plosion a heavy thud is felt, and in a few seconds a 
column of oil, sand, water, and crushed rock is shot 
high above the derrick. Sometimes this is followed 
by a column of oil. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


When the fluid has reached the surface, the ques- 
tion of transportation and storage must be met. It 
is at this point that the business generally passes 
from the individual producer to the corporation. 


* Bach well has its tank, and when this is full, the oil 


is gauged and drawn off into storage tanks. From 
here it is taken to the refineries by oil cars or pipe 
lines, mostly the latter. One of these lines extends 
from Olean, N. Y., to New York, a distance of 300 
miles. About every twenty-five miles there is a 
pumping station. At the New York end the oil is 
delivered to the refineries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

REFINING. 

The dirty fluid delivered at the refinery is very 
| Continued on page 26.) 
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THE USE OF LANTERN SLIDES IN THE experiments. Then comes the work of Stephen AT POETRY S COURT. 
TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY Gray, with his discovery of conduction and insula- ss 
ELECTRICITY. tion, illustrated, possibly, by a cut from some old BY JANE A. STEWART. 
volume showing Mr. Gray and Mr. Wheeler sending — 


BY JOHN CC, PACKARD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


‘There is a great pleasure in store for any live 
teacher of applied science who has never made sys- 
tematic use of the stereopticon in the presentation of 
his specialty. Especially is this true in connection 
with the subject of electricity. 

Young people, in general, are delighted to re- 
trace the historic steps by which some great inventor, 
or, more likely, a large number of patient toilers 


a charge of static electricity down a long gallery, 
over a hempen cord supported by silken threads. 
Otto Guericke and his sulphur globe, Cuneus with 
his Leyden jar, introducing the principle of the 
modern condenser, Benjamin Franklin and his kite 
experiment, with modern photographs, showing the 
resemblance between the static discharge and the 
lightning flash, various forms of friction machines, 
ancient and modern, the Holtz and the Wimshurst, 
photos of Roentgen and the X-ray apparatus, sup- 
plemented by a series of interesting radiographs, 
complete the subject of static electricity, and we are 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


separated from each other by an interval repre- 
sented, perhaps, by scores of years, all working un- 
consciously toward the same end, have brought into 
being some giganitic dynamo, powerful search-light, 
or mysterious telephone. Tihese historic steps are 
in most eases so short as to be easily seen by aid of 
a series of simple diagrams, while the human interest 
attaching to the story of heroic struggle and almost 
superhuman patience, by which many of these 
simple steps were accomplished, made real by means 
of portraits, photographs of original pieces of appa- 
ratus, autograph notes, and pictures of modern ap- 
paratus embodying the fundamental idea, appeals 
to all, 

After such a review of the history of some well- 
known invention, one begins to see what a monu- 
mental task it often is ito wrest a single secret from 
Nature. 

If the listener is an apt student, indeed, he will no 
longer wonder that he himself finds it so difficult to 
“discover” a simple law after a few crude experi- 
‘nents ‘hastily performed in the physical laboratory. 
_ Infinite patience, accurate observation, and a keen 
intellect are seen to be the prime essentials to suc- 
Cess, 

What a satisfaction to the enthusiastic teacher! 
lTaving at hand a series of carefully-selected pictures 
sathered from text-books, periodicals, trade catalogs, 
original negatives, ancient documents, and wihat-not, 
‘he whole round world, past and present, can be 
ade available by the simple turning of a lever. 

_ Here comes Sir William Gilbert, the private physi- 
‘ian of Queen Elizabeth, with his white ruff and his 
beaver hat, the first to use the words “electric” and 
“electrical,” and here is a page, all in Latin, from 
his famous book, “De Magnete,” displaying a cut of 
‘he first electrical machine ever invented, a “straw- 
needle electroscope.” The students translate the 
latin page, and themselves repeat many of @ilbert’s 


ready for Galvani, Volta, Henry, Morse, Field, Fara- 
day, Edison, and the rest. 


Such a wealth of material as is afforded by the va-- 


rious telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, dyna- 
mos, motor cars, etc., is enough to overwhelm one, 
but a judicious selection will bring out the salient 
points in a comparatively few lectures. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that this 
lecture course should be made in any way a substi- 
tute for laboratory work, problems, or lecture-table 
demonstrations, but only supplementary thereto. I 
do believe, however, that no course in electricity is 
complete without such a series of illustrated lectures. 

The pictures should be gathered from every avail- 
able source, and will be found to well repay any 
amount of effort to secure them. My own collection 
contains some 200 slides, and is constantly growing. 


LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 

1. Name some work written by each of the fol- 
lowing: Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Drake, Bry- 
ant. . 

2. Name three songs that have become national. 
Name the authors. 

8. Give a quotatidn from “Snowbound” or 
“Thanatopsis.” 

4. Who is your favorite American poet? State 


, your reasons. 


5. Give five of Franklin’s proverbs. 
6. Name -five important facts in the life of 
Lowell. 


FOR LONGFELLOW AND LOWELL BIRTHDAYS. 


~ [Curtain rises disclosing Poetry, a girl in white with 
laurel wreath, holding a roll of MSS. She is seated on 
a raised seat in the centre of the platform.] 

Enter February, a boy in winter clothing and fur cap. 
He is surrounded by a group of twenty children, who 
crowd about him and are leading him and playfully 
pushing him in. He pretends to draw back. Then see- 
ing Poetry, he raises his hat and bows low before her. 
The chidren arrange themselves at either side. : 

February (smiling cheerfully)—How do you do, Miss 
Poetry. Here are a lot of children who have brought 
me here. It seems I am a poet’s month. They have 
brought me here to remind you that Lowell and Long- 
fellow were born in the month of February. 

Poetry (risin® to shake hands with him).—Why, how 
nice that is! You are very welcome at Poetry’s Court. 
You, February, because you are so bright and gay. 
And the children because I love them always. You are 
more than welcome, too, because the poets whom you 
wish to celebrate were great :nd good men. 

February.—It’s surprising how these children re- 
member! Why, Miss Poetry, I am so happy that they 
have not forgotten that february is the birth month 
of two of the noblest American poets. - 

Poetry.—Let the children come forward. I would 
like to hear them now. 


(Children step forward and sing.) 
SONG. Air: “Annie Laurie.” 

Our poets’ words are tender, 
Our poets’ words are true; 

They fall like sweetest music, 
And gently as the dew; 
And gently as the dew 
At early dawn of day, 

So to Longfellow and Lowell 
Our tribute now we pay. 


Their lives were fair and noble 

Their thoughts were good and great; 
They sang to cheer and comfort 

The poor and desolate. 

The poor and desolate 

Upon their weary way, 
So to Longfellow and Lowell . 

Our tribute let us pay. 

First Child (showing picture of Longfellow).—We 
celebrate Longfellow’s birthday, because he was a 
great poet and because he loved children. 

Second Child (showing Longfellow House in Port- 
land, Me.).—Henry W. Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Me., February 27, 1807. The house is still stand- 
ing, and is known as the Longfellow house. 

Third Child.—When Longfellow was a small boy he 
commenced to write poetry. He wrote “The Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond” when he was thirteen years old. 

Four Child.—Longfellow says, “I remember how 
when I was a boy, with two companions, I dashed 
through the street on a stick crying,— 

‘We three 
Champions be!’ ”’ 

Fifth Child.—Lonegfellow was a good scholar, and 
studied very hard. He traveled in Europe and studied 
there. When he grew up, he was a professor in Bow- 
doin, and afterwards in Harvard College. 

Sixth Child (showing Longfellow house in Cam- 
bridge).—This is the house in Cambridge where Long- 
fellow lived many years and where he died when he 
was seventy-five years old. 

Seventh Child.—The school children of Cambridge 
gave their pennies and bought the land between Long- 
fellow’s house and the Charles river so that there 
might never be anything between the house and the 
river that he loved so well. 

Eighth Child.—Everybody loved Longfellow , because 
he was so kind and good. We children love him because 
of the great love he had for us. 

Poetry.—I wonder if there is one here to recite the 
“Children’s Hour.” 

(Boy recites.) 

February.—I wonder if the children know how cheer- 
ful and full of fun Longfellow was. He tells with great 
enjoyment the story of a friend’s little girl who, as she 


Continued on page 25.] 


Hereafter no one should be allowed to go out of the public schools to live in our 
social, industrial and civic life who has not lived in a public high school, 


—Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
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Educational Intelligence 


On no condition should a child, or anyone else, 
put a lead pencil in his mouth. 

New York City is talking of seven-story school- 
houses. It is only a question of time when she will 
have them. 

Milwaukee has done well to refuse permission to 
any high school lad to play football without permit 
signed by parents and physician. 

Last year in many schools no pupil was allowed 
to receive a present, but they could give presents to 
be used in various orphanages and other places of 


great need. “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” is emphasized. 
Our news columns of January 1 failed to re- 


e d the election of Mrs. Helen Grenfell, state super- 
intendent of Colorado. She was the only one of that 
political ticket elected. She was not only elected, 
but she ran 11,000 ahead of her party ticket, and she 
had the largest majority of anyoneZon the generally 
successful ticket. Allin all, there has never been 
such a signal victory of any educational state lead- 
er nominated on a strictly party ticket. 


IMPORTANT TRANSACTION. 

Two of the oldest and most favorably known pub- 
lishing houses for the past quarter of a century and 
more have been the houses of E. H. Butler & Co. 
and Sheldon & Co., and not long since these houses, 
with their combined lists of widely-used text-books, 
united forces in the house of Butler, Sheldon & Co. 

With the new year comes the announcement that 
the American Book Company have completed nego- 
tiations which bring to their house the entire list of 
the firm of Butler, Sheldon & Co. If, as we assume, 
the editorial and agency force of Butler, Sheldon & 
Co., which has been highly effective, is merged in the 
activities of the American Book Company, it will 
add materially to the equipment of this house. 


DR. EMERSON WHITE. 

The death of Dr. Emerson E. White was quite ex- 
traordinary. He had been in practically perfect 
health all his life. He took as good care of himself 
as attention, forethought, and ample means could 
provide. It had been his life study to see that he 
was always in good physical and mental condition. 
Regular in all habits of life, abstemious to perfec- 
tion, always ideally groomed, Dr. White was without 
a recognizable weak spot in his make-up. Like 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” he was made and pre- 
served upon honor. P « 

There came a day, almost the first in his life, when 
“gastritis” revealed a weak spot in the digestive sys- 
tem, and with it was shown a faulty liver, and then 
the heart failed to respond to legitimate demands, 
and an acute case of Bright’s disease appeared. Not 
a vital organ could be relied upon to rally his system. 
From the first there was no hope, and the hours that 
remained were few. The wonder was not that he 
passed away at the age of seventy-three, but that he 
had lived in perfect health for so many years. 
Slight carelessness, probably, at any time in fifteen, 
or even twenty-five years, would have ushered him 
into the hereafter. Was there ever a better illustra- 
tion of the value of ideal attention to one’s physical, 
mental], and moral life? Think of his enrichment 
of the profession after he was sixty! All this might 
have been lost so easily but for his care of himse!f. 


SCHOOL GAMES. 

‘The advantages of play in connection with school 
life are now recognized by all progressive school 
people, from the kindergartners to university presi- 
dents. There is a premium for skill everywhere, 
from the “occupations” to the “gridiron,” but in all 
this there is too little appreciation of the opportu- 
nity to improve the intellectual vigor, poise, and 
alertness by the use of educational school games. 

The game of “Authors” has never received the 
credit due for its contribution to the popular interest 
in writers and familiarity with the books they have 
written. Many thousands of children, as well as 
grown-ups who were not literary, could tell, almost 
as quickly as they could name the letters of the al- 
phabet, the four leading books of any-one of fifty 
American and British writers. That simple card 
game influenced more people to an incidental knowl- 
edge of authors than any other twenty methods or 
devices ever discovered or invented. It was highly 
interesting, and was at the same time handy, inex- 
pensive, and adapted to any number of players, not 
more than eight. 

“Authors” was a delightful social home game, but 
it did not lend itself readily to the school; was not 
sufficiently adaptable to educational uses. Its suc- 
cess, however, in its own field was suggestive of pos- 
sibilities which must sooner or later be exploited, but 
not until quite recently has there been the combina- 
tion of capital, enterprise, and belief in the magni- 
tude of such an educational mission as to develop 
an entire series of intellectual and entertaining card 
games on geography and travel, history and civies, 
occupations and inventions, manners and customs, 
culminating, as I think, in games in “addition and 
subtraction,” “multiplication and division,” and 
“fraction plays.” To the Cincinnati Game Company 
the schools are indebted for this development of new 
educational force. 

These games are first-class play and equally good 
education. 
to think of number and how to use number in the 
concrete, there is no equally good way to get abstract 
practice for intellectual vigor, poise, and alertness. 
There is rare genius displayed from the pedagogical 
standpoint. There is no equally good philosophy of 
number displayed in any other plan for practice, 
because here the child is taught to see almost in- 
stantly what combinations will make a given num- 
ber, 

For illustration, there may be on the table the 
numbers 3, 8, 2, 6. 

A child may have in his hand 9, 14, 19, 11. 

He is to see the highest card he has that he can 
equal by adding two or more of the four table cards, 
—3, 8, 2, 6, 


After children have been taught how ° 


He sees at once that 3 and 6 are 9, 3 and 8 are 11, 
that 8 and 6 are 14, but he also sees that 8 and 8 and 
2 and 6 are 19, which counts for the most. After a 
few days the keenness of the little children is sur- 
prising. 

Much is said, and rightly so, now, of the advan- 
tages of having children study in groups. In no 
other way can it be so well done as in this, by which 
the school may be grouped in any number, from 
four to ten. 

Another point often made in our day is the neces- 
sity of having groups of children work independ- 
ently of the teacher. Here it is accomplished in an 
ideal manner. The teacher need have no thought of 
the class as to its discipline or the faithfulness of the 
work. While the game lasts they will attend strictly 


_to business. 


Ordinarily, arithmetic is given the best hour of 
the day, and leaves the class more or less fatigued, 
whereas by the use of this game it may come in the 
last half hour or fatigue period, and yet send the 
children home with a relish for the next day. 

Twenty or thirty minutes three times a week, or 
even twice a week, will give.an easy mastery of the 
fundamental processes with whole numbers and 
fractions. 

There is no liability of undue strain, there is fas- 
cination enough to give zest to the game, and just 
enough of luck in it to give even the slow child a fair 
chance. 

Who can estimate the service rendered the child, 
the school, and therefore the country, by making 
some phases of the work that have been irksome a 
delightful activity, imparting to school work a genu- 
ine relish? 

It need not cost more than five or eight cents per 
pupil to equip a schoo] with games for “addition and 
subtraction,” “multiplication and _ division,” or 
“fractions.” If practice in the fundamental! 
processes is not reduced to the minimum of wear and 
tear, it will be because teachers and schoo] officers 
neglect their opportunity. 


N. E. A. COMMENTS.—( IV.) 


The committee of arrangements is such as was 
never before gotten together in any other city, such 
as was never before gotten together on any occasion 
in Boston. There is no member of the committee 
selected for his personality, experience, or qualifica- 
tion, but purely for what he represents officially, It 
is distinctively an official committee, each being 
president of some local organization. The array is 
such as only President Eliot could get together. The 
local committee has practically nothing to do, as 
President Eliot largely assumes the management 
through Mr. Warren’s office at Room 701 of 60 State 
Street, but the committee represents the unusual 
welcome which the teachers will receive. The com- 
mittee as appointed by President Eliot consists of 
President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard; Superintend- 
ent FE. P. Seaver, Boston; George H. Martin, director 
N. E. A.: and presidents of the following organiza- 
tions:— 

Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

New England Historical and Geneological Society. 

Metropolitan Park Commission. 

Massachusetts Library Club. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 

Lowell Institute. 

American Park and Outdoor Art Association. 

Boston Natural History Society. 

Antiquarian Society. 

Board of Park Commissioners. 

Museum of Fine Arts. 

Boston Publie Library. 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Radcliffe College. 

Wellesley College. 

Simmons College. 

Tufts College. 

Boston College, 
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Boston University. 

American Institute of Instruction. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 

New England Association of College and Prepara- 
tory Schools. 

Boston School Committee. 

The presidents of the eighteen departments of the 
N. E. A., or fifteen of them, were in Boston last 
weck in session, with President Eliot as chairman, 
and Secretary Irwin Shepard as clerk. It was the 
first meeting of the kind ever held. The presidents 
told what arrangements had been made, and they 
were advised to be content with two meetings each, 
io have greater unity in the program than their 
predecessors have had, and to have some joint ses- 
sions. 

The convention consisted of the following: Presi- 
dent Charles W. Fliot, Harvard University; Secre- 
tary Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn.; Miss Estelle 
Reel, national superintendent of Indian schools; and 
the following presidents of departments: William R. 
Ilarper, national council; Miss M. Adelaide Holton, 
elementary; Charles T. Wheelock, secondary; Living- 
ston CG. Lord, normal; Charles F. Warner, manual; 
Miss Clara A. Wilson, art; Sterrie A. Weaver, music; 
G. W. A. Luckey, child study; W. 0. Krohn, physical 
training; C. N. Hall, science; Harlan P. French, 
school administration; James H. Canfield, library; 
Edward F. Allen, special education; H. B. Peairs, 
Indian education. 

The American Institute of Instruction, Charles 
H. Keyes president, at its annual meeting of direc- 
tors, voted to pass the annual summer session in 
1903, to remit the annual dues of. active members, 
to have elaborate headquarters during the meeting 
of the N. E, A., for which adequate provision was 
made, to consider the advisability of a banquet by 
the Institute for the executive officers of the N. E. 
A.. of the deyiartments, of the directorate, and others, 

Thus on the opening of the New Year, the most 
elaborate provisions are underw>y for the profit and 
pleasure of the visitors on July 6-9. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Among the commercial tabulations of the year 
just closed, one of the most interesting is that which 
shows that the total stock and bonds of the indus- 
trial consolidations effected during the year was 
$1,112,205,200. This is an enormous total, but the 
significant thing about it is that -it is considerably 
less than one-half of the total for the preceding year. 
Even deducting the great contribution which a sin- 
gle combination, that of the United States Steel 
Corporation, made to the total for 1901,—the gigan- 
tie sum of $1,400,000.000,—there has been a con- 
siderable falling off in consolidations during the 
year. This does not indicate that the fever for 
trust making has abated, but that these combina- 
tions have heen overdone, and there is now some re- 
action against the schemes of their promoters. It is 
interesting to observe that the capitalization of con- 
cerns competing with the trusts increased much more 
largely than the vear before, and that there was also 
a large increase in the organization of miscellaneous 
companies. 


* * x 


The rebellion which has broken out in Morocco 
would not be of great importance to the outside 
world were it not for two facts. The first is that 
there are a number of Europeans and Americans, 
missionaries and others, who are in peril at Fez. The 
other is that Morocco.—sometimes known as “the 
Sick Man of the West,”’—is a possible bone of con- 
tention between European powers. The relations 
betwen Spain and Morocco date back for centuries, 
and Spain has long regarded herself as the residuary 
legatee when the government of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco should finally become defunct. England is 
concerned, because she handles most of the com- 
merce of the country, and also because the Moroc- 
‘an coast confronts Gibraltar across the strait. 
France is profoundly interested because her Algerian 
frontier runs with the eastern frontier of Morocgo. 
and that part of the Moorish country is peopled with 
fierce tribes. England and France have both given 
the Spanish government assurances that they do not 


. 


contemplate intervention, but it is not certain how 
long they can remain inactive. 

* * 

The reference of the Venezuelan dispute to the 

Hague tribunal is precisely the disposition which 
should be made of it; and it ought not to have taken 
so much pressure from the United States to secure 
the consent of Great Britain and Germany to a pro- 
cedure so obvious. If the Hague tribunal is good 
for anything, it is for precisely such questions as 
this, in w iich no territorial dispute is involved, but 
the whole case turns upon claims and counter-claims. 
It is to the credit of the United States that it was 
the first government to call the services of the tri- 
bunal into requisition, to settle the “Pious Fund” 
question between itself and Mexico; and it is now 
doubly to its credit that it has persuaded the Euro- 
pean powers to use the tribunal of their own fashion- 
ing to arbitrate their differences with Venezuela. 

* * *~ 

The more closely the proceedings of England and 

Germany toward Venezuela are studied, the more 
harsh and arbitrary they seem. To begin with, the 
British and German representatives at Caracas se- 
lected a feast day, when all public business was sus- 
pended, to present their ultimatum. which they sent 
informally to the residence of one of the Venezuelan 
ministers, thereby considerably abridging the forty- 
eight hours allowed President Castro for his reply. 
Besides this, the text of their letters shows that they 
insisted on immediate nayment of some of their 
claims, and that, as to the others, while they pro- 
fessed willingness to accent the decision of a mixed 
commission, they required Venezuela to concede the 
substantial iustness of their claims in advance, when 
this was, of course, the first thing to be arbitrated. 

* * * 


The waving of olive branches is not exactly in 
Joseph Chamberlain’s line, but his course in South 
Africa indicates that he can play the role of a peace- 
maker if he chooses. He reached Natal the dav 
after Christmas. and his sneeches unon arrival and 
afterward breathe the spirit of conciliation and fair 
play. It would appear. from what he says. that if 
the Boers are loyal to their new sovereign, England 
is prenared to treat them on an equality with the 
British colonists. and give them a fair share in the 
government. The relief of immediate distress is 
still the first question in the devastated territorv of 
the Transvaal and Orange River colonies: but be- 
vond this, nolitica]l net less than mag- 
nanimity will be shown by giving them the largest 
possible measure of freedom. 

ok * ok 

Chinese affairs hold an inconspicuous place now- 
a-davs in eurrent disnatches, vet such glimpses as 
are obtained of what is going on in that empire are 
not reassuring. ‘The latest news is of a recrudes- 
eence of the rebellion. which is nracticallv the old 
“RNoxer” movement. in the province of Kiang-Si. 
At last accounts. Lung-Chou, a prominent walled 
city of that province, was under siege. and Nan Ning, 
on the West river, was also surrounded hv rebels. 
While these movements are goine on in the south. 
other rehel movements are renorted in Kansu. nnder 
the direction of that sifted cut-throat. General Tune 
Fu Siang. and alco to the northeast of Pekin. Simi- 
lar demonstrations are revorted from Nan King. 
The motive in all these seem to be the same, hatred 
of the foreieners. intensified by the exactions con- 
nected with the collection of the indemnity. 

* 

Tt was the hove of the Commercial Pacific Cable 

Comnanv to cet its work so far advanced that it 


wonld he nossible to send a message from Honolulu 


to San Francisco on Christmas dav. Delav was ex- 
nerienced. however, in landing the shore end at San 
Franciseo. and it was not until the 14th of De- 
cemher that the cable steamer Silvertown beean 
navine ont the eable on her wav from San Franc’sco 
to Hoenoluln. Such rapid vrogress was made. how- 
aver. that the dav after Christmas a desnatch was 
received at San Francisco. dated that morning. from 
Silvertown. announcing that the steamer was then 
shont ta hnoe the eable off the island of Oahn. At 
that time 2988 nautienl miles of eable had been 


paid out. <All things considered. this was a remark- 


ably close approximation to the program. 


[ Continued from page 23.] 


lay musing in her crib, saw a “fat father-long-legs” 
crawl over her pillow, and cred out to her mother, “O 
mamma, here’s Mr. Longfellow in here!” 

Poetry.—How very gentle and kind he was! Thou- 
sands of people came to him for help. When a refusal 
of any kind was necessary, it was given with wonderful 
gentleness. A young person having come from a West- 
ern city to request him to write a poem for her class, 
he said, “I could not write it, but tried to say ‘No,’ so 
softly that she would think it better than ‘Yes.’” 

Will the children sing “A Psalm of Life’? 

(“Psalm of Life” is sung.) 

February.—There is so much about Longfellow. But 
we are now to hear about Lowell, the bright and broad- 
minded poet-patriot. 

(Six children step forward.) 

First Child (holding up picture of Lowell).—James 
Russell Lowell is another of the great American poets 
whom the world will never forget. 

Second Child.—Lowell was born in 1819, on the day 
we celebrate as the birthday of George Washington. 
His father was a minister. His mother taught him to 
love poetry. 

Third Child.—Lowell graduated from Harvard Col- 
ege. He was first a lawyer, and then he decided to be- 
come a poet and a writer. 

Fourth Child.—Lowell was a professor at Harvard 
College, taking the place of Longfellow. Then he be- 
came editor of the Atlantic Monthly magazine. 

Fifth Child.—He served his country, too. He was 
made minister to Spain and then to England. Like 
Longfellow, he was given honors by Cambridge and Ox- 
ford colleges in England. 

Sixth Child —Lowell was very fond of nature. He 
dearly loved trees and birds. 

Poetry.—Indeed he was! No one describes trees 
better. In one of his poems he says:— 

“Then gray hoss ches’nuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old.” 

He saw everything: — 

“Red cedars bleesom, too, thouch few folks know it, 

An’ look all dipt in sunshine like a poet.” 

February.—I know a poem of his that I don’t be- 
lieve the children have heard. It’s a funny rhyme. 
Now don't go and look for it in his book, for you won’t 
find it there, perhaps! 

“Lady bird, lady bird, fly away home! 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn! 

Send for the engines, and send for the men, 

Perhaps we can put it out agen; 

Send for the ladders, and send for the hose, 

Perhaps we can put it out, nobody knows; 

Syre nobody’s case was ever sadder, 

To the nursery window clap the ladder, 


Tf thev are there, and not done brown. 
They’ll open the window and hopple down.” 


(February pauses.) 

Poetry.—Ah, but there is more, February! I know 
the rest. Lady bird comes home, and this is what she 
says:— 

“Splish, splash, fizz and squirt! 

All my things ruined with water and dirt, 

All my new carpets torn to flinders, 

Trodden in with mud and cinders! 

My mirrors smashed, tay bedsteads racked, 

My company tea-set chipped and cracked! 

Save my child—my carpets and chairs, 

And Ill give you leave to burn my heirs, 

They are little six-legged, spotted things, 

If they have any sense, they’ll use their wings; 

If they have any sense, they’ll use their legs; 

Or, at worst, it is easy to lay more eggs.” 

February.—Dear me, we must be going now; my 
time is up. You know I am the shortest month of the 
year, and I have so many grand anniversaries to cele- 
brate. Say good-bye, children. 

Pcetry.—Good-bye. I'am glad you have all come to- 
day. Come every year; it is sweet and right to remem- 
ber the men who have done so much to make life full 
and rich. (Extends hands in farewell, bowing and 
smiling.) 

(Exit children singing.) 

SONG. (Tune, “Manoah.”) 


We sing the praise of poets good 
Who our dear land have blessed; 
Whose noble words and songs have stood 
With mighty power possessed. 


We sing the love our hearts confess 
For poets great and true; 

Whose work has won the best success, 
To last the ages through, 


(Curtain.) j 
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different from its refined products. The odor is 
penetrating and disagreeable, and the color varies 
from black to amber. From this apparently un- 
promising material there are made over 100 different 
products, among them being kerosene, benzine, 
naphtha, tar, chewing gum, vaseline, and ammonia. 

The method of refining is simple in principle, and 
is esgentially a process of distillation. The crude 
oil is placed in stills, and gradually heated. Since 
petroleum is a composite material, its various con- 
stituents will behave differently when heat is ap- 
plied, and those that are volatile will vaporize at 
various temperatures. At about eighty degrees 
naphtha begins to pass off, and is condensed by be- 
ing passed through a pipe submerged in cold water. 
Next in order come gasoline, benzine, and kerosene, 
or lamp oil. Of course other substances pass off, 
but these are the principal ones. The black, tarry 
residue that is left is converted into paraffine, lubri- 
cating oil, analine dyes, and many other commercial 
products. Very little of the petroleum goes to 
waste. 

Kerosene, or lamp oil, is the principal product of 
the refinery. Kerosene is of the same nature as 
benzine or gasoline, only it ignites at a higher tem- 
perature. It is less inflammable, and therefore 
much safer. The kerosene from the still is first 
purified by passing steam through the oil, and any 
volatile gases are carried away. It then goes to the 
“agitator,” where it is treated with sulphuric acid. 
A current of air is turned on, and the oil and acid 
are thoroughly mixed. A considerable amount of 
tarry substance is held in solution, and the acid, 
uniting with this, settles to the bottom of the tank, 
a black, foul-smelling substance, called “sludge.”’ 
When this process is not well done, a smoky light 
and “gummy” wick result. 

The next step is to give the oil a water bath. A 
large quantity of water is pumped into the tank, 
and the oil is thoroughly washed. A solution of 
soda is introduced to neutralize the remaining acid. 
It is then run into shallow pans and bleached for 
twelve to forty-eight hours, when the kerosene is 
ready for market. It is usually graded according to 
its “flash test.” This test varies in different states, 
but is about 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The oil to be 
tested is put into a dish, and a thermometer is sus- 
pended so as to show its temperature. Heat is 
gradually applied, and the temperature is noted at 
which the oil gives off inflammable vapors. 


COMPOSITION. 


Chemically, petroleum is a mixture of what the 
chemist calls hydro-carbons. There are at least 
thirty distinct substances in the crude oil. Even 
kerosene is composite. Its value depends upon the 
fact that its hydro-carbons easily turn into gaseous 
forms, which burn without danger and without offen- 
sive odor. Petroleum’s close chemical relatives ~are 
illuminating gas and asphalt. The three form a se- 
ries of much the same chemical composition. 

Petroleum has been changed into asphalt, and, as 
we éaw, kerosene is largely composed of inflammable 
gases, which can be safely used. 

Petroleum ranks about fourth among our exports. 
In one year the United States produced about 20,- 
314,000 barrels, while Russia produced 33,355,000 
barrels. Russia is our principal competitor so far as 
quantity is concerned. Her supply is enormous, and 
is easily obtained. However, American energy and 
business methods have so far held the Russian 
product in the background. Considerable quantities 
are found in Burmah, Java, Japan, Canada, and 
South America, but these localities are remote from 
a market, and are not likely to be an immediate 
source of supply. 

The following articles are readable and well illus- 
trated :— 

“The Petroleum Industry,” Cosmopolitan, Vol. 12, 
page 399. 


“The Oil Fields of the United States,” Chautau- 


quan, Vol. 8, page 270. 

“A Lampful of Oil,” Century, January, 1886. 

For a complete and practical account of petro- 
leum, see “The Oil Regions,” by John F. Carll, in 
the “Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania,” 
This can be found in many public libraries. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN. Based on Caesar’s 
War with the Helvetii. By Walter B. Gunnison, 
Ph.D., and Walter S. Harley. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 319 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. Introduc- 
tory price, $1.00. 

A thorough knowledge of the essential part of Latin 
grammar and a definite preparation for the reading of 
Caesar are the two things which “The First Year of 
Latin” should accomplish, and these are the aim of this 
book, which has materialized from many years of 
classroom experience, from a careful study of the diffi- 
culties that confront the beginner in Latin, and the 
most effective methods of presenting the subject to him. 


' The studerft—his needs, his interests, and his compre- 


hension—has been kept in mind constantly in the mak- 
ing of the book. 

It presents the fundamental principles of a Latin 
grammar clearly and logically. Inflections and conju- 
gations are taught by gradual, easy stages; the rules of 
syntax are introduced inductively; the treatment of in- 
direct discourse is made as simple as possible; and 
everywhere examples and explanations make the con- 
structions and rules easy to understand and remember. 
The study of each subject is rounded out by a review 
lesson; for example, at the end of each mood, voice, or 
tense system of the verb, the whole mood, voice, or 
tense system is reviewed. So, also, every sixth lesson 
is made up of questions on the new forms, constructions, 
and vocabulary of the preceding five lessons. For con- 
venience, the paradigms and rules of syntax are grouped 
in an appendix. Latin-English and English-Latin vo- 
eabularies are also provided. 

By way of preparation for the reading of Caesar, the 
book uses the vocabulary of the ““‘War with the Helvetii,” 
so that at the end of the year the student is familiar 
with over 700 words from Caesar. The illustrative ex- 
amples, phrases, and sentences for translation, passages 
for sight-reading and for review are all taken from 
Caesar. In this way the student reads twelve chapters 
of the first book of the Commentaries, and he finds the 
transition to the regular reading of Caesar in the second 
year easy and natural. : 


STORIES IN STONE FROM THE ROMAN FORUM. 
By Isabel Lovell. 

STORIES OF CATIFORNIA. By Ella M. Sexton. 

FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW; OR, HOW 
AMERICA WAS FOUND AND SETTLED. By 
Marguerite Stockman Dickson. With Maps and 
Many Il!nstrations. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tf there are no royal roads to learning, there are. 


surely royal roads to a knowledge of the past, and 
among these may ho counted “Stories in Stone from the 
Roman Fornm.” The illustrations catch the eye, and 
the well-told, fascinating story fixes the fact and the 
legend in the memory. 

To know the “why” of things is the demand of chil- 


dren of all ages, and this ‘s the keynote of the 250° 


pages. The book will answer many a question for stu- 
dent and traveler in regard to the Forum and the Forum 
streets, the temples of Saturn and of Vesta, of Concord, 
and of Castor and Pollux. The story of the Comitum 
and that of Caesar’s basilica and temple are both ex- 
ceedingly well told. 

These stories will give children a clear idea of the 
early history of California. Thev will give what every 
child should know of the early missions and their 
founders, as well as the present condition of the mission 
buildings. that have a fascination and a charm like to 
that of the old world temples. It is also a story of fruits 
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Recommended by the leading 
botany teachers of the country 


‘* Whether from a teaching or a scien- 
tific standpoint, it is most admirable.” 
WILLIAM F. GANONG, 
of Smith College. 


‘*I should recommend it highly as an 
aid in preparing students for the col- 
lege requirements in botany.” 

ALEXANDER W. EVANS, 
of Yale University. 


‘*Hminently teachable, and calculated 
to give the student the true point of — 
view in studying the plant kingdom.” 

THEO. HOUGH, 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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and vines and blossoms, of big trees and big and small 
animals, of Indians and Indian baskets; in fact, it is 
full of the countless interesting things of this wonderful 
state. 

“From the Old -World to the New” is a bit of work 
io be glad over. The story is told in a way to catch 
and hold the child’s attention. The summary of 
“Things to Do,” “Things to Read,” and “Things to Re- 
member.” found at the end of each chapter, makes the 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


By WILLIAMS C. STEVENS, University of Kansas 


j hye new Botany for high schools and colleges presents in attractive form the best 
features of modern courses in botany, combining laboratory directions, descriptive 
chapters, and discussions and illustration of the fundamental laws of plant life. The 
method is consistently inductive, and much stress is Jaid on care and accuracy in labora- 
tory work. An unusual amount of space is devoted to common flowering plants that may 
be procured easily during spring months. The illustrations are original and abundant. 


With Analytical Key and Flora, 576 pages, $1.50. 


Pror. V. M. Spatpine, University of Michigan: 
“* Allin all, it seems to me the best book on the subject for bigh 
schools that has yet appeared.” 

Dr. C. H. Crank, Phillips Academy, Fueter, N H.: 


“The book is right in line with the most modern tendencies of 
botanical! teaching. It is, inmy opinion, the best botany yet 
published.” 

Dr. Joun W. Harsuvercer, Department of Botany, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania: 

“ A splendid book, and destined to fill an important place in 
the secondary schools of our country.” 

Dr. D. M. Mortier, Dept. of Botany, Indiana University: 


“Of the eleventary books on botany now on the-market, I be- 
lieve that Prof. Stevens’s is by far the best.” 


Without Key and Flora, 448 pages, $1.25. 


Dr. Ropyry H. Plant Physiologist, Department of 
Agriculturc, Washington, D. C.: 


“T regard the book as a strong one, and accordingly anticipate 
wide use,for it. 1t isbui|t on modern lines. and is A good ex- 
position of the elements of botany as now understood. 


Pror. Freperick H. Bitiines, Lovisiana State University: 
“The book unquestionably commends itself as worthy of a po- 
sition in the first ranks of text books on elementary botany.” 


C. L. Haves, Principal State Normal School, Florida ; 
** An excellent book, and well adapted to general school use.” 


W. B. Cummines, Dept. of Botany, University of Maine: 


It is the most attractive book of the kind I have seen. Ido 
not hesitate to give my unqualified commendation « f it.” 
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hook of double value. It is intended as a beginner’s 
history, and to cover a year’s work. Pupil and teacher 
who are so fortunate as to have “From the Old World 
to the New” for a text-book are to be congratulated. 
paper, print, illustrations each is a delight to the eye. 


JOURNEYS WITH DUMAS, THE SPERONARA. 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 
To this day there are no books of travel so delightful 

as those of Alexandre Dumas, and none so irre- 

sistibly attractive. I do not forget Dickens. and cer- 
tainlv not Bayard Taylor or F. Hopkinson Smith. It 
was in 1834 that he began his voyages of discovery of 
the Mediterranean and its shores, and it was not until 

1260 that he ceased writing about his explorations. 

People laughed when he made the pronosition to go on 

a voyage of discovery on the French shores of the 

Mediterranean. It was easy to laugh at Alexandre 

Dumes. There has be*n no man over whom it was so 

easv to langh as over this great man. There were nine 

volures of these journeys scattered through the years; 
the fifth, and. in some respects, the best, is this volume, 
named from the boat which he had built for his travels, 


“The Speronara.” 

A TOPICAL ANALYSTS OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. By Jesse Lewis. 
New York: A. Flanagan &_Co. 

Here is a real time-saver for teachers, for. besides the 
tonics. divided and sub-divided, sre svecial topics for 
individual work, and, most valusble of all, librarv refer- 
ences. giving hook, volume, and nage of reference. 
it js such a book as teachers so often wish for; it is 
simple and complete, and verv useful. 

THE TATTLE CAPTIVE LAD. By Beulah Maria Dix. 

Price. $1.50. 

THE OTHER, ROY. Bv Fvelvn Sharp. 

New York: The Macmillan Comnvanv. 

This is a pietyresque story of the days of Cromwell. 
well written. and very interestine. The author shows 
a decided talent for vigorovs, historica] narrative. 9s 
well as a marked insight into character study. Her 
actors are natural and true to life. and each bears his 
relation ta the general trend of the story so as to make a 
harmonious whole. 

Tn this storv. written concerning a little cavalier lad 
who has been taken to his brother’s home to he reared 
among the Rovndheads. the bov is depicted with an evi- 
dent intimate knowledge of. a bov’s nature, and the in- 
terest of the reader is held closely, while the true in- 
ward charseter is being gradually revealed. The story. 
is an excellent one for vovng peonle. and the illustra- 
tions are manv and more than well done. 4 

As a writer for voung peonle, Miss Sharn is certainlv a 
sneress, She has sueceeded in ascertaining the wishes 
of bovs and girls. and adapts her pen to their egratifca- 
tion. This hook is an exeellent one to place in their 
hands. The storv is simple. but interesting, and the il- 
Instrations much hetter than ordinary. - 

Tohanna Spvri. 
White. (Children’s Favorite Classics.) 
Thomas V. & Co. 240 np. 
Tiinminated cloth binding, Price. 60 cents. 

This storv, one that children ever eniov. loses nothing 
of its charm bv translation into Fnelich, the nrocont 
version heing new and carefully made. The book merits 
its high place among Pnelish just as it has long 
been apnreciated in Germanv. The volume is bound in 
cloth. with illuminated design, well printed and illus- 
trated. 


Translated bv Helene S. 
New York: 
Tllustrated. 


PRINT, 


MISS BELLADONNA. By Caroline Ticknor. 

A DORNFIELD STJIMMER. By Mary M. Haley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The description, “A Social Satire,” taken in conjunc- 
tion with the title, “Miss Belladonna,” causes one to 
expect a somewhat cynical society: novel. The book 
proves to be ouite the reverse. Miss Belladonna is a 
very lively voung maiden, the eldest of a likewise lively 
family of children of similar medical nomenclature, and 
the story is a record of their pranks and clever savings. 
Though rather “too bright.” if not “too good,” for 
human nature’s daily sustenance, they are exceedingly 
entertaining book-children. This new edition of the 
story, with additional chapters, is a proof of the wel- 
come that has hitherto been accorded them. 

“A Dornfield Summer” is a bright story about real 
girls, the record of a summer full of life and happiness. 
Gertrude Gleason, the heroine. is impetuous, warm- 
hearted, and loyal. and, in spite of her little affectations, 
proves very lovable. A rather unwelcome cousin comes 
to spend the vacation with her, and the plot of the story 
is the gradually developing fondness of the two girls for 
each other. Music, driving, golf, picnics, and a jolly 
crowd of young people make the fun and motion de- 
manded in a book of this kind. 

THE TERRITORIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 240 pp. 

Dr. Mowry has rendered the cause of education and 
popular historical knowledge service on many occasions 
and along many lines, but never has his work been 
more timely or valuable than this in connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase, and all other rhases of expansion 
since the independence of the orig’nal thirteen colonies. 

For many years Dr. Mowry has made a specialty of 
lecturing on this subject, notably on the acquisition of 
the Northwest Territory, on the Louisiana Purchase, and 
the capture of Oregon. These three stories are graphic- 
ally told in these poges and from latest authorities, and 
to them are added the expans'on of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. The great value of the book lies in its 
wp-to-datenees, and in the specific information and 
figures which it contains, most of which h*ve never 
been previously available in inexpensive form, or In 4 


way to be used in school. The maps are of great ser- 
vice from the way in which they give an illustrative ac- 
count of the growth of our territory. 

Since Dr. Mowry withdrew from specific work as 
teacher, and later as editor, he has been of greater ser- 
vice than almost any other educator of his day by his 
research and by the popular setting for the schools 
which he has given to history and civics. This book de- 
serves immediate use in connection with the celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
and it will also be of permanent value as a text-book. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE. Super- 
vising editor, John Henry Wright, Professor of 
Greek, Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 456 pp. 
This is a collection of translated selections from Greek 

literature, from Homer to Lucian. The selections are 

arranged chronologically, and each selection has a brief 
introduction telling who the author is, and what his 

place is in literature, f 
The translations are all from well-known English 

authors, Many of them are brief, but the selections 

from the greater tragedies are quite at length. All se- 
lections give the character of the author, and the book 
+e complete as an epitome of the greatest of Greek 

writing. 


THE YOUNG SHIPBUILDER. By Sophie Swett. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Price, 
90 cents, net. 

A story of energy, pluck, and perseverance on the part 
of a young man, who succeeds where failure seems to be 
the outcome of his efforts. 

As a book to be placed in the hands of boys and girls, 
there is none better to hold their interest and call forth 
the best in them. The illustrations are good and many. 
the binding is attractive, and the type and make-up of 
the book good specimens of the publishers’ best efforts. 
THE YELLOW VIOLIN. By Mary A. Denison. 

Akron, O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. 311 

pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a pleasant story of brave work and patient 
endeavor. It will take its place among the holiday 
books on its own merit. : 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 

Horace 8. Tarbell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 281 pp. 

Dr. Tarbell’s language books have heen among the 
most used books of recent vears, and the same general 
lines have followed in this book on English compos‘tion 
that have made the grammar school language book so 
popular. The directions are c'ear and abundant, the ex- 
ercises are definite for a single purpose each time, and 
are easily used ih teaching. I have never seen letter- 
writing so well taught in every detail. There are 
twenty pages given to this chapter, which includes the 
writing of advertisements and telegrams, The variety 
and completeness are well illustrated in the exercises for 
writing telegrams. 

1. A business telegram containing not more than ten 
words. 

2. A telegram ordering a stateroom on a certain 
steamer for a certain date. 

3. A telegram to a firm in New York city inquiring 
why certain goods have not been forwarded. 

4. A telegram in enewer tn the ‘ast. 

5. A telegram asking a friend to meet you at a cer- 
tain train. 

6. A telercram congratulating your friend who has 
won a gold medal at school. 

7. A telegram making a business appointment. 

Telegrams are usually condensed into ten words or 
less. since an extra charge is made for each additional 
word over ten, je 

Another good il!ustration of the practical nature of the 
book is the following:— 

Write in dialogue form a conversation between :— 
1. A vedler at a door and a maid holding the door 
nearly shut. 

°. Santa Claus and a small boy. 

2. Two children gathering wild flowers. 

4. A lost child and a man. 

5. A miser and one who asks him for a contribution 
to some charity. 

&. Two schoolbovs about their studies. 

7. A disappointed business man and a_ successful 
merehant. 

8. A boy seeking employment and the owner of a 
store, 

9. A patriot going to war and his sister. 

BRUNO’S LE TOUR DE LA FRANCE. Edited by L, C. 
Syms. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 241 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a delightful book for those just beginning to 
translate French. The fascination of the story holds 
the attention and urges the student.om, so that almost 
before he is aware he is reading at sight. Michel Vol- 
den, who loves France with all his heart, is living in 
Lorraine at the time that this district is given over to 
Germany. He at once plans to remove; he will travel 
until he reaches the very centre of his beloved France, 
and there make his home. But alas! by an accident he 
meets sudden death. Dying, he exacts from his two 
boys a promise that they will, without delay, set forth 
upon the journey. The story of their journeyings is so 
told as to give a vivid picture of the geography of the 
country, and alco gives opportunity for the use ofa 
large and varied vocabulary. The reader soon finds him- 
self in possession of a good stock of words and phrases. 


STANDARD ENGLISH PROSE—BACON TO STEVEN- 
SON. Selected and Edited by Henry S. Pancoast. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 676 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a delightful and decidedly valuable book. The 
size of the book—676 large pages—shows how exhays- 


tive it is; the fact that there are but forty-five authors 
selected shows how thoroughly winnowed it is, and 
what substantial extracts can be given of the master- 
pieces. There are 100 pages of notes excellently well 
done, adapted to the needs of the student, and not harm- 
ful in the least wise. From Bacon to Dryden there are 
eleven authors chosen, from Dryden to Coleridge, nine, 
from Coleridge to Macaulay, seven, from Macaulay to 
Stevenson, eight, with twelve masters not classified. 
The book is one that teachers of English are certain to 
appreciate. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART. By Avis Perdue and Sarah E. Griswold 
of Chicago. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Illus- 
trated. 237 pp. é 

This book is charming in artistic effect, has a noble 
literary atmosphere, and withal teaches language in a 
most sensible manner. There are 154 lessons. each mak- 
ing a point of real worth to the child, so that the ad- 
vance is rapid, and the accomplishment and atta'nments 
abide with the child permanently. While making this 
steady advance, the child is kept in sympathetic touch 
with the best literature and high art. 

The child who is well taught by the use of this book 
will be helped to think clearly, to feel what he thinks, 
to give others clear pictures, and help them to feel what 
he says or writes. It is quite to the point, also, that the 
helps are of such a nature that even a teacher of ordi- 
nary capacity, without expert training, can use it to good 
advantage. 


ENGLISH HISTORY TOLD BY ENGLISH POETS. 
Compiled by Katharine Lee Pates and Katharine 
Coman. Published by the Macmillan Company. 

A nation’s history as told in its ballads and dramas 
comes to us with a thrill that the mere recital of events 
seldom gives. ‘“‘The actual is not the real,” the spirit 
of an act surpasses its formal manifestation, and al- 
though historical poetry is something other than versi- 
fied fact, the editors of this volume have offset the free- 
dom of poetic license by brief nctes giving a clear, ac- 
curate statement of the events connected with each se- 
lection. 

From Queen Boadicea to Queen Victoria the story 
ranges, including in its scone the old-time favorites of 
Scotch and Englisch minstrelsy, the battle of Otterburne, 
the execution of Montrose, the lament for Flodden, and 
stirring dramatic excerpts from Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan dramatists, from Tennyson, Browning, and 
Scott. 

The songs of a nation are its best interpreter, end it ‘s 
good to feel that a book of this kind is going into the 
hands of growing boys and girls. 

SPANISH AND ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS. First 
Book and Second Pook (two volumes). Rv Aida Ed- 
monds Pinney. Vol. 1, 111 pp.: Vol. 2, 107 pp. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price. f5 cents. 

These are books for texching the Spanish laneuage by 
the natural method of speaking and reading aloud; by 
making the ear attentive to the voice, and making the 
tongue repeat accurately what is impressed upon the 
ear. The subiects chosen for these conversations are 
familiar, everyday tonics. The progress is guided by 
grammatical rules, but there is no formal attempt to 
teach grammar and conversation together. The author 
feels that is better for the: pum'l to acauire the fine 
distinctions of the language by much practice. 

After several lessons for practice in idiomatic and 
verb forms, the narrative is taken up as a foundation for 
the conversation. The second half of the book consists 
of Enelish tranelations of the Spanish. The second hook 
is. planned like the first, upon an edvanced scale, Both 
books are very practical and useful to young students 
and beginners. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENT- 
ARY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Percival 
Chubb. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
415 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is a plea for the better teaching of English, for 
greater unity and eontinuity in the course in English 
from the kindergarten upward and onward through..the 
high school. It is suggestive to the limit, and is every 
way practical. It is not a grammer, rhetoric, or lan- 
guage beok,. and yet the teacher who faithfully reads 
this will teach any text-book or any phace of Engl'sh 
better for having mastered this book. Teachers who 
wish something to teach from to-day will not buy this 
book, but the teacher who aspires to teach English right 
nobly will be delighted with it, and will think her money 
well invested. 

FONOGRAFIA ESPANOLA. Por I. I. Terry. Revised 
by Sr. Don Luis Duque, Formerly of Leland Stanford 
University. San Francisco: Whittaker & Ray. 47 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a text-book of Spanish shorthand writine. It 
is a book almost of necessity in our present Spanish re- 
lations. It is very simple and practical, revised, and 
brought quite up to date by Sr. Don Luis Duque, ex- 
professor of Leland Stanford University. 


NOTE. 
ielideday, Page & Co, have issued an interesting re- 
production of Gilbert’s ‘Patience; or, Bunthorne’s 
Bride.” The text is well edited and printed, and the 
author himself has written the introduction, describing 
the way in which he came to write it. Two editions 
are issued—one limited edition, at $2.50; the other at 


$1.00 per volume. 

The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, issue 
“With Washington at Vallev Ferge,” a good storv, by W. 
Bert Foster. Much of the interest centres about Valley 
Forge, and the hardships which the struggling Ameri- 
cans endured during that memorable winter. 369 pp 


Price, 90 cents.) 
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Keep Your 
‘Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 


February 10-11< Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 


February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


February 24, 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. . 

AUGUSTA. Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools, has  re- 
ceived semi-official information of an im- 
portant nature from Oxford, Eng. This 
relates to the scholarships to be dis- 
tributed under the Cecil Rhodes will, and 
will be especially imteresting to many of 
our people just at this time. Under the 
terms. of the will, each state is to receive 
two of these scholarships. It has been 
supposed that these would be granted at 
once, but, according to the latest advice, 
this is not to be the case. It is now ex- 
pected that no appoimtments will be 
made that can take effect before Septem- 
ber, 1904. The information received by 
the state superintendent also states that 
only one appointment will be made in 
each state the first year. After that time 
there will be one more made each recur- 
ring year. 

BATH. Superintendent of Schools Ed- 
ward H. McLachlin has arranged the fol- 
‘lowing teachers’ meetings for the present 
school year. They will be supplemented 
by individual meetings at the time of 
visit. The meetings are public: Series I. 
—Tarr’s first book in Physical Geog- 
raphy as a text. January 6. “The Earth 
as a Globe”; January 13, “The Earth as 
a Planet”; January 20, “The Atmo- 
sphere”: January 27, “Light, Electricity, 
Magnetism”; February 3, “The Sun’s 
Heat’; February 10, “Distribution of 
Temperature”; February 17, “Winds”: 
February 24, “Tropical Cyclones”: March 


3. “Temperate Latitude Cyclones”: March 


10, “Moisture in the Atmosphere”: March 
17, “Weather and Climate”: March 24, 
“D stribution of Life on the Barth”: 
April 7, “The Ocean”; April 14, “The 
Movements of the Ocean”: April 21, 
“The Earth’s Crust’: April 28, “Denuda- 
tion of the Land”: May 5, “River Val- 
Jevs, Waterfalls, and Lakes”: May 12, 
“Glaciers”: May 19. “Shore Lines”; May 
26, “Plains, Plateaus, and Mountains’: 
June 2, “Voleanoes, Earthauakes. and 
Geysers.” Series IIl—September 18, “Re- 
ports. Registration, Supplies’; January 
8. “Primary Arithmetic’; January 22, 
“Advanced Arithmetic’; February 5, 
“Language and Grammar”; February 19, 


“History”; March 5, “Reading, Spelling, 
Writing”; May 14, “Review Work and 
Promotions.” 

WATERVILLE. The twenty-third an- 
aual convention of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association closed its two days’ sessions 
December 31, The department of super- 
intendents was held in the opera house, 
under the direction of Superintendent 
John R. Dunnen of Belfast, president. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, state superintendent of schools, 


. and Superintendent G. A. Stuart of New 


Britain, Conn. The department of sec- 
ondary schools met under the direction 
of J. O. Newton of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, Kent’s Hill, There were ad- 
dresses by James P. Webber of Bath and 
Professor Leslie A. Lee of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The closing address of the conven- 
tion was delivered by Professor J. M. 
Tyler of Amherst College. At the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers of the 
association were elected: President, W. 
G. Mallett of Farmington; vice-president, 
W. L. Powers of Gardiner; secretary and 
treasurer, W. E. Russell of Gorham; cor- 
responding secretary, B. L. Richardson of 
Auburn; member of executive committee, 
F. H. Damon of Bangor. The next an- 
nual meeting will be held in October, at 
a place to be decided later. 

PORTLAND. The Cumberland County 
Teachers’ Association will meet in Port- 
land January 23. M. E. Bennett, San- 
ford, is president of the association. 


VERMONT. 


At the recent sessions of the state legis- 
lature several amendments to the school 
laws were passed in effect as follows: 
Granting a sum not to exceed four hun- 
dred dollars, to the state superintendent 
of education, for the purpose of printing 
and distributing among teachers and 
school officers, “Circulars of Educational 
Information.” Making it one of the 
duties of the county examiners of teach- 
ers to meet with the state superintendent 
of education at least once a year “for the 
purpose of formulating regulations to 
govern the execution of their duties, and 
considering other matters connected with 
the educational interests of the state.” 
Making it obligatory upon towns of 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants to main- 
tain a high school or furnish higher in- 
struction for advanced pupils in the high 
schools of incorporated districts, or acad- 
emies of the town, or if these do not exist, 
in high schools or academies of other 
towns within or without the state. Al- 
lowing towns not more than six permits 
during a year, such permits to be issued 
by the examiner of teachers upon the re- 
quest of a town superintendent after a 
satisfactory examination. Such permits 
to be valid for only thirteen weeks. 
Allowing a graduate of an approved col- 
lege a certificate of the first grade with- 
out an examination, and after forty weeks 
of successful teaching and the expiration 
of his first certificate, allowing him a sec- 
ond certificate without exam- 
ination. Granting a graduate of any 
normal school in another state a certifi- 
cate of the first grade dated from the date 
of graduation. Appropriating a sum not 
to exceed two hundred dollars annually 
to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Conference 
of Educational Workers, Committee on Music, 
Leonard B. Marshall, chairman, will hold a 
meeting at the rooms of the Boston school 
committee, Mason street, on Saturday morn- 
ing, January 10th, at 9 20 o’clock. Short pa- 


‘pers willbe read on the early English and 


German composers. Ernst Makechnie, secre- 
tary. Address: 238 Elm street, W. Somer- 
ville; telephone 67-5. 

NEWTON. The following interesting 
report was made by the superintendent at 
the last meeting of the school board: 
For the last year the regular monthly 


‘meetings of the grammar masters with 


the superintendent, and at which the 
head master of the high school has usu- 
ally been present, have been devoted 
largely to discussion of the different sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, especially 
those which are begun in the upper 

es of the grammar schools, and con- 
tinued in the high school. These meet- 
ings have also led naturally to -confer- 
ances between the teachers of these sub- 
jects in the high and grammar schools. 
By this means better results have al- 
Yeady been assured in the elementary 
Latin classes, the same is expected with 
the algebra, which was the subject of the 
last conference, and the next topic for 
conference is to be the English. This 
is the subject which has occupied the at- 
tention of the masters more than any 
other for the past year, because it has 
seemed necessary that we should at least 
reach an agreement upon what should 
be taught under this head. It has been 
agreed that in the first six years of a 
pupil’s ‘course he should be taught lan- 
guage in distinction from formal gram- 
mar, which is begun in the seventh 
grade, in preparation for the high school 
courses in English literature, and the 
ancient and modern languoges. It shou'd 
be said, however, that the object of this 
study of grammar is to make the pupil 
acquainted with the common forms and 
the simple structure of the language, and 
not to train him to solve puzzles, or to 
make decisions wpon points which are 
disputed among mature scholars. The 
study of English grammar has sometimes 
been carried to such an unwarranted and 
injudicious extent that it has been very 
properly discredited. For some time this 
drove the schools to the opposite extreme, 
which produced results so indefinite and 
unscientific that a middle ground has 
been sought. This has been found with 
a fair degree of satisfaction, and has 
given rise to such an output of “modern 
grammars” by the educational press that 
selection is most difficult, The text- 
books in ogr schools at present on this 
subject are very diverse, and have of 
themselves led to wide differences in the 
teaching. It is proposed now to adopt 
such text-books that work of the same 
nature and extent shall be done in corre- 
sponding grades throughout the schools. 
It will. ndt be possible to fully carry out 
the plan at once, as it would involve the 
immediate expenditure of a sum which 
could not possibly be taken from the 
amount available for the purchase of 
text-books. The necessary books will be 
bought so far as possible, and the plan 
gradually extended to cover all of the 
grammar grades. It is an important step. 
The Newton Edueation Association will hold 
a meeting in the New Church parlors. New- 
tonville, Mondav evening, January 12. at 8 
o’clock. Rev William Byron Forbush will 
sneak on ‘‘ The Confessions of a Father.” 
Prof. Jas. B. Taylor, chairman. 


MALDEN. Professor Edward Howard’ 


Griggs will deliver a lecture on “Public 
Education” and ‘The Problem of 
Democracy” in the Malden auditorium 
Thursday evening, January 15. Rev. J. 
F. A¥bion has been one of the leaders in 
securing this lecture. Tickets have 
been placed at the nominal price of fifty 


2ents. 
CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

STATE ASSOCIATION. Officers for 
1903: President, W. L. Steele, Galesburg; 
first vice-president, J. A. Mercer, Peoria; 
second vice-president, N. A. Harvey, 
Chicago; third vice-president, Miss Grace 
Reid, Chicago; secretary, J. M. Bowlby, 
Carbondale; treasurer, J. M. Frost, Hins- 
dale; railroad secretary, E. C, Rossiter, 
Chicago; member of executive committee, 
Sora M. Hamilton, Macomb; directors, F. 
F. Sams, East St. Louis; L. H. Wriffith, 
Danville; Charles W. Groves, Dixon; H. J. 
Barton, Champaign; Mrs. Helen’ Blanch- 
ard, Chicago. 


CROSBY'S COLD 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work. nervonsatrain 
and impaired vitality, ViTALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. the 
E brain and nerves. 
the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
ly b On, 
onty oy NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Drugeists'; sent by mail, $1.00. 
AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cc caine. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Itia not a secret or patent medicine: 
Prescribed by leadong 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


The State Teachers’ Association was 
held December 29, 30, and 31, with the 
largest enrollment in the history of the 
association. W. A. Bell, who has been a 
member for forty-two years, was present 
‘and addressed the association. Perma- 
nent Secretary W. P. Hart had aroused 
much interest by the publication of a 
roster of members by counties. He de- 
serves much credit for his successful 
efforts for the of the meeting. 
Charles N. Peak, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, had everything in perfect 
readiness. His railroad arrangement, by 
which rates were secured without certifi- 
cates, is especially commendable. The 
sections held meetings on Monday, fore- 
noon and afternoon, and thus did not in- 
terfere with the general association meet- 
ings. Arthur W. Mason of Columbus 
read a strong paper before the Music As- 
sociation on “Foundation Work in the 
Primary Grades.” The high school sec- 
tion was fortunate in having Principal 
Hull of the Shortridge high school discuss 
“The Place and Function of the High 
School,” and Dr. Howe of Evansville pre- 
sent “Physiés in the High School.” The 
mathematical section was well attended, 
Strong papers were read by Principal L. 
F. Wheeler, Monticello, Professor O. L. 
Kelso, State Normal, James Millis, Short- 
ridge high school, and Professor Rietz, 
Butler College. The General Association 
authorized the formation of a grammar 
school section. A preliminary meeting 
was held, and Superintendent W. A. Mil- 
lis of Crawfordsville was chosen presi- 
dent. The Council of Education, at its 
regular meeting, devoted most of its time 
to a discussion of “Religious Education.” 
One of the most enjoyable features of the 
general meeting was the inaugural ad- 
dress of the president, C. A. Prosser. He 
had chosen for his subject, ‘‘ Some Needed 
Readjustments in Our School System.” 
He broke the time-honored rule and 
spoke without manuscript or notes. He 
showed himself a master of the history 
and development of education. The ad- 
dress was replete with gems. ‘Facilities 
have been bettered, methods improved, 
curriculum enriched, and teaching revolu- 
tionized, until in efficiency our grammar 
school is the equal of the traditional sec- 
ondary school; our secondary school the 
superior of the boasted university of 
Abelard’s day; while the clocks in our 
university belfries strike, as no other 
clocks can strike, the full round of civili- 
zation’s triumphal hours.” A very in- 
ieresting symposium was conducted upon 
the topic, “Criticism Upon the Public 
Schools.” “The Crowded Course of 
Study,” Superintendent D. M. Geeting, 
Greensburg, discussion led by Superin- 
tendent George R. Wilson, Jasper; ‘Indi- 
vidual Instruction,” Superintendent R. A. 
Jgg, Kokomo, discussion led by Superin- 
iendent John A. Wood, Laporte; “Schools 
and Health,” Professor Severance Bur- 
rage, Purdue University, Lafayette, dis- 
cussion led -by Superintendent W. P. 
Brandenburg, Veedersburg; “The Product 
of the Schools,’. Superincendent M. W. 
Harrison, Wabash, discussion led - by 
Superintendent W. A. Millis, Crawfords- 
ville; “What the People Expect from the 
Public Schools.”’ Professor L. J. Rettger, 
Indiana State Normal, Terre Haute, dis- 
sussion led by A. M. Sweeney, vice-presi- 
dent school board, indianapolis. State 
Librarian W. E. Henry read a character- 
istically strong paper upon “The Relation 
of the Library to the Public School.” A 
strong. interesting. and suggestive paper 
upon “The Psvchology for Schools” was 
read by Dr. F. H. Lindley of the State 
lniversitv. Professor D. C. Brown. of 
Butler College presented ‘‘Art Instruction 
in the Public Schools” in such a forcible 
manner that many Indiana schools. will 
sertainly be benefited. State Superin- 
tendent F. L. Jones showed what recent 
progress we have made in increased 
wages, longer terms, and especially in 
the consolidation of rural schools. State 
Superintendent-elert F. A, Cotton pleased 
the association with his strong presenta- 
tion of the educational outlook. The 
annual address was made by Senator A. 
J. Beveridge. He spoke with much 
nower uvnon “Effectiveness in Life.” 
County Suverintendent C. A. VanMatre 
of Delaware county was elected presi- 
dent. Milo H. Stewert of Indianapolis. 
thairman of the executive committee, and 
Princinal J. RB. Pearev of Anderson. per- 
manent secre‘arv and treasurer. Victor 
Hedgpeth cf Goshen succeeds Superin- 
tendent MeDNDonnell on the Reading Circle 
Poard. Syperintendernt J. H, Tomlin of 
Shelbyville enceceds Will H. Lenom, and 
Rohert J. A'ev -f Bloomington is his own 
snecessor. President Prosser was an 
ideal presiding officer, The meetings 
began on time, and all the speakers ob- 
served the time limits placed wpon them, 
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DR. HARRIS’S SECOND LECTURE. 


(Continued from page 18 | 


ment of individual culture there were 
three most important stages: First, the 
choice of vocation; second, marriage; 
and third, the fixing of the theoretic view 
of life. The first had merely to do with 
his personal idiosyncrasies—hereditary 
and acquired—but the last determined 
his relation to the whole social order. 
Whatever views he might hold in the 
first two, it was of vital importance that 
the individual should arrive ultimately 
at a just view of the universal problem of 
the world at large and its civilization. 
His ‘activity’—used in Goethe’s and not 
in Carlyle’s meaning of the term—in its 
interplay upon the social organism, 
should assist and further the work of 
mankind, and he should not oppose his 
personal faults and failings to the prog- 
ress and well-being of others, In the 
matter of education, he shows that we 
should not act on anything without spe- 
cial gifts for it, and that, however strange 
the defect or limitation, the individual 
will find a place to use it as an: instru- 
ment to forward his plans. His heredi- 
tary trends lead him aj] through his life, 
so that he is always stumbling over him- 
self. He will try to hold his own 
idiosyncrasies, in spite of society, to the 
injury of society and himself. But, as 
the Abbe says, ‘Some aptitude, however 
slight, is born with us.’ In growing, 
ever-changing America we have the ideal 
trial ground for the choice of a proper 
vocation. But in the old world there are 
only the falling castles, the basaltic 
volumns of convention. In Germany, for 
be only two or three 
places of a sort which were open 
fitted for them. 
“The new land was rich in opportuni- 
ties, and Goethe urged those 
failed at home to emigrate and succeed 
in the new country, where, after their 
castles had tumbled down, they could 
build new homes, For man’s highest des- 
tiny was to rule circumstances, and not 
be ruled by them. But an ambitious edu- 
cation should not awaken wishes where 
it should be developing tendencies. I 
augur better of a child wandering upon 
its own path than one properly walking 
on a path not his own. All through the 
story Wilhelm is shown pursuing dra- 
matic art from the time of the puppet 
he comes through it to 
realization of the beaut 
of real life.’ 
In discussing the evolution of the inci- 
dents and their wandering tendency, Dr. 
Harris characterized these as a motive in 
showing how the individual travels away 
from his lower primitive self to his 
higher developed self, and acquires an 
appreciation of his own powers in the 
larger relationship to life. He also dis- 
cussed at length the national contrasts 
presented in the Teutonic and Latin peo- 
ple in the story, and treated his hearers 
to a fine, though necessarily brief, sum- 
mary and analysis of the various charac- 
cuss the doctrine of renunciation—the 
mastery of idiosyncrasies for the service 
of humanity. 


The third lecture in the series drew a 
large and enthusiastic audience to the 
Colonial Theatre on December 6. It was 


a very interesting summary of the re- 
maining books of the series, and dealt 


more especially with the problems of 
labor and of sex. Especially fine was 
his consideration of the laws cf supply 
and demand, and of the proper division 
of labor. In this the changes caused by 
the introduction of machinery were con- 
sidered in a masterly way. The use of 
the frontier or borderland of an empire 
as advocated by Goethe in relieving ‘the 
congestion of its industrial markets was 
of especial interest. In dealing with 
lective affinities,” Dr. Harris defended 
it strenuously against any charge of im- 
morality, Its logical conclusion is of suf- 
fering, disaster and death as a result of 
any false or low conception of the 
standards of family life. Above all other 
poets’ works, it is the richest tn its sug- 
gestions of human relationships. The 
clearest and deepest views of education, 
especially that relating to specific higher 
and larger education of women, are to be 
found here, and many brief abstracts 
were quoted from Ottalie’s diary, and the 
conversational passages in supvort of 
this view. The “Sorrows of Werther” 
came in for a brief analysis, and the 
summary of the series was of great valu>. 
The heartiest applause followed the 
speaker’s closing words. The three 
Papers have previously been printed in 
the Journal, so that the obstracts presented 
here are necessarily brief, 


THE WISCONSIN MEETING. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ge gd has attended bthirty- 

wo 0 e last thirty-three meeti 

fty years of strenuous edu 

life in the Badger state, a i 

Karl Mathie’s presidency was a great 
success in every regard. 

Weather was simply perfect. 

Attendance large. 

_ Audiences enthusiastic. 

President for 1903 is Dr. E. A. Birge, 
president of tthe state university. 
Elected without opposition. 

Professor John Bascom of Williams 
college, a former president of the Wiscon- 
sin State University, made a notable fifty 
years’ anniversary address. He made the 
occasion memorable indeed. 


It was highly interesting to have Presi-— 


dent Albert Salisbyry of Whitewater 
normal school] give the fifty years resume 
as he had “the twenty-five years old” 
address in 1877. 

Reuben Post Halleck of the Louisville, 
Ky., boys’ high school made a noble plea 
for the lads of high school age. It is not 
often that the educational platform has 
an address in which scholastic poise, in- 
tense earnestness, and oratorical grace 
are so well balanced. 

Wilbur F, Gordy of Hartford through 
his persistent emphasis of American his- 
tory in the grades hag made himself, and 
his message, of national interest. His 
Aeadership in this field is uncontested. 

Henry Turner Bailey of Massachusetts 
gave the evening lecture with his accus- 
tomed brightness and power. It was an 
illustrated lecture with slides of excep- 
tional beauty, making an evening of rare 
enjoyment. 

Dr. L. D. Harvey’s appearance was al- 
ways a signal for ardent applause. Few 
men ever had the teachers and other edu- 
cational forces of a state so heartily with 
him as has Dr. Harvey. 

Every normal school principal in the 
state was present. They are congenial 
and progressive, making a band of noble 
leaders. 

In times past there has been more or 
less scrapping over offices, but there was 
none this year. 

The episode which made the most of a 
sensation elsewhere was Professor John 
Bascom’s reference to Mr.- Rockefeller’s 
gifts to the Chicago University, but they 
were scarcely spoken of in Milwaukee. 
The address as a whole was praised. 

The most merriment in Milwaukee was 
in connection with S. Y. Gillan’s paper 
on the Wisconsin institutes, and Mr. Har- 
vey’s discussion thereof. 

Cc. P. Cary, the newly-elected state 
superintendent, and his newly appointed 
staff were in attendance, and none of the 
heat of the campaign was apparent, and 
it is coneeded that his appointments are 
calculated to strengthen his administra- 
tion, and -that Mr. Cary will avoid all 
possible causes of friction in taking up 
the work. 


PRESIDENT KARL MATHIE’S UTTER- 
ANCE. 


The best schools of to-day are very near 
the ideal in securing freedom for th2 
pupil, and this means that the best in the 
pupil is being awakened in the presence 
of what is best in the world to develop 
the soul. 

The teachers’ self-realization is a long 
course in self-sacrifice, from which but 
few graduate. 

In securing freedom for the pupil the 
teacher at times has lost some of his own. 

Public opinion has sometimes limited 
even the reasonable punitory powers of 
the school until the fearful teacher stands 
perplexed between the little devils of dis- 
order and the deep sea of parental wrath. 

The fact that the first syllable of Christ- 
mas is so often spelled with an X, is em- 
blematical of the temper of our time that 
cares more for mathematics than for 
manhood, and more for finance than for 
faith, more for speed than for spirituality! 

Having for years required a certain de- 
gree of obedience from his pupils, the 
teacher is as ready to give the same obedi- 
ence to his supporters, his board and the 
public it represents. 

Intellectual freedom is perfectly com- 
patible with loyalty. 

When the shadow of the superintendent 
darkens the doorway it is not a signal to 
the teacher to quit thinking. 

When the school director asks your 
opinion he expects to offer ideas that you 
will fight for, if he be a true man, 

The school bell is not a curfew signal 
to put out the light of individuality, but 


.use it to inspire, not to imprison. 


OF STATE ASSOCIATION. | 


an independence bell calling upon us to 
k:indle the intellectual fires of the nation 
that it may be purged of crime, ugliness, 
eee superstition, bigotry, and pov- 
y. 
Drive liberty out at one door, and ser- 
vitude comes in at the other; America 
cannot afford to do this anywhere, for the 
destiny of our people is still, freedom first 
and prosperity second. But a free citi- 


zenship cannot long be maintained unless 


the school breathes the air of liberty. 

The nation’s freedom requires the 
noblest type of service in its teachers, 
whose ideal of obedience should not be 
military, that blindly goes to its death; 
but the social, that seeks its cue for 
action in the need of society. , 

Fear never made free men; and terror 
in the teacher will never blossom into lib- 
erty in the pupil. 

It is necessary that our schools be per- 
fect in their freedom, if free schools are 
to be developed to shape the future of our 
republic. If the teacher will not seek his 
larger freedom as a right, then let him 
seek it for the sake of the pupils. The 
teacher still makes the school, and the 
better his conditions are, the better will 
it be for the pupil. 

A good teacher is entitled to his per- 
sonality, a poor one to a permanent vaca- 
tion, The teacher is the method. What 
is method for you may be mechanism for 
me. Further, a good teacher is entitled 
to the best tools and text-books, anu to 
have some part in choosing them. A 


state with 13,000 teachers that should im-— 


pose uniformity either in methods -or 
text-books or in courses of study would 
deny both individuality and freedom. 
Such a policy would harm the pupils, de- 
grade the teacher and drive the noblest 
minds into other pursuits. The centres 
of power should not be the sources of 
mechanism. Let him that hath power 
Force 
and growth are as incompatible in the 
school system as monopoly and liberty in 
the nation, 

The teacher easily becomes imprisoned 

in yesterday’s knowledge, in yesterday's 
methods. He is too prone to look back 
for details instead of looking about him 
for present inspiration. The creative 
teacher, the expressive teacher, the stu- 
dious teacher grows and finds freedom 
that’ neither governo’s, nor supervisors, 
nor poverty can take away. It is acces- 
sible to all, and entrance to it is through 
the gate of hard work and lofty aspira- 
tion. 
I am not at all surprised that the grade 
teachers of Chicago should cast their for- 
tunes, not with politicians, not with the 
rich, not with the press or the pulpit 
(though the latter are beginning to fight 
for them), but with the labor unions. 
For are they not upon the same wage 
basis? Hired by the year, working under 
the control of another’s will, receiving 
small pay in the presence of immense 
wealth, insecure in their position and 
likely to be discarded at any time like 
worn-out machinery, the spectre of old- 
age poverty constantly before. them. 
With true insight, such as only a woman 
possesses, they saw that their problem, 
like nearly every vital problem, rested 
upon the so-called labor question, the 
problem of how to secure the proceeds of 
one’s labor. The teacher and the labor- 
ing men are both entitled to humane con- 
ditions of employment. 

The teacher is entitled to a rising wage 
based on increased attainments, experi- 
ence, and age; to steady employment after 
adequate probation; to the opportunity to 
establish a permanent home; to the con- 
litions that will enable him to give gener- 
ous service and to take pride in his work; 
and to the right to a pension upon dis- 
ability, accident, or old age. 


THE COUNTY BANQUET. 


The county superintendents and their 
associates to the number of seventy-three 
enjoyed a banquet at the St. Charles on 
Monday, evening at which after dinner 
speaking went merrily on until well into 
the morning hours. Walter H. Hunt of 
Green Lake county presided, and Miss 
Annie E. Schaeffer of Chippewa was toast- 
mistress, and her felicitous introductions 
had the grace, poise, and wit of a master- 
hand, leaving nothing to be desired. The 
guest of honor was Major Cheeney of the 
Merriam company, who was the only per- 
son at the Milwaukee meeting who was 
elected to a county superintendency in 
1860, when the office was first created in 


the state. 


Miss Schaeffer has been county super- 
intendent for eight years, and for most of 
that time her county contained -1,980 
square miles, with more than 200 schools, 
She has been promoted to a position in 
the household of State Superintendent 
Carey as superintendent of the schools 
for the deaf and dumb. 


PRESS CLUB BOHEMIANISM. 


The Milwaukee Press Club has a na- 
tional, almost an international, reputa- 
tion. There is really no other press club 
in all the broad land with just the com- 
bination of sacred symbols and hallowed 
associations in its line. To S. Y. Gillan 
and E. W. Krackomizen, Editor Joe 
Mitchell Chapple and myself are indebted 
for one of the merriest evenings, educa- 
tional and journalistic in its nature, for 
many a day. Really one never knows a 
company of men whom he thinks he has 
known for a quarter of a century. There 


- were about thirty very congenial spirits 


about the historic long table on Tuesday 
night and when it was neither educa- 
tional, journalistic, nor reminiscent, it 
Was sauce more racy that the boys talked 
about—yes, boys, for all were boys that 
evening, 


EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


Examinations of candidates for certifi- 
cates of qualification to teach in the Bos- 
ton public schools will be held as fol- 
lows: Candidates for the grammar school 
master’s certificate, for the grammar 
school certificate class A and class B, and 
for the special certificates in. woodwork- 
ing, cookery, and sewing will be exam- 
ined at the girls’ high school, West New- 
ton street, on Friday and Saturday, 
January 23 and 24. The examination wiil 
begin on Friday at 9 o’clock a. m._ At- 
tendance will be required both days. 

Candidates for the kindergarten certifi- 
cate will begin their examination in the 
hall of the school committee on Mason 
street Thursday afternoon, January 22, at 
1 o'clock, and will continue it at the 
girls’ high school on Friday and Saturday, 
January 23 and 24, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Attendance will be required 
each day. 


All who desire to be candidates are . 


asked to send at once to the secretary of 
the school committee for a circular con- 
taining full information as to the sub- 
jects and requirements of the examina- 
tion. 

An examination of candidates for high 
school certificates and for various special 
certificates will be held April 24 and 25. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SARGENT WILSON. 


A San Jose (Cal.) paper announces the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent Wilson, 
after several years of intense suffering. 
Mrs. Wilson was for several years prin- 
cipal of the San Jose Normal Training 
school, and was really one of the ablest 
and noblest of the women educators of 
the coast. No other woman has been 
more beloved or of greater usefulness, 
and the news of her death causes wide- 
spread sorrow. No one ever made a 
more heroic struggle with tuberculosis, 
trying every climatic influence and medi- 
2al and hygienic art. One charming little. 
volume, “Sugar Pine Murmurings,” is 
her literary gift to her profession. 


UPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the ventilation of your schoolrooms is not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, FREE OF 

HARGE, that without wa:te of heat we can 
supply an abundance of fresh air with no discom. 
fort to pupils or teacher. Our Window Ventilator 
is used by manr schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land, Coat, $10 to $15 per room of fifty pupils. 
THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 

54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 


And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
*“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 | 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 


grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums. Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Miss Carla Wenckebach, professor of 
German in Wellesley College, died at the 
college December 29. 

The first annual debate between the 
universities of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
will be held early in April. 

New York University will this year par- 
ticipate in intercolleg ate debating. 
Under the instruction of Professor Archi- 
bald B. Bouton of the English depart- 
ment, a course has been opened to juniors 
in debating, and has been widely elected 
by many members of the other classes. 
Negotiations have been opened with Tufts 
College, with the result that an intercol- 
legiate debate has been arranged between 
the two universities for some time in 
April. 

Professor John C. Schwab of Yale has 
just presented to the Yale library a mon- 
ster scrapbook containing the story of the 


Yale bicentennial in clippings and illus- © 


trations, 

The executive committee of the alumni 
association of Vanderbilt University is 
trying to raise $5,000 for the building of a 
haucrcme stone fence around the campus. 


Northwestern University is making 
great preparations to celebrate the next 
anniversary of founders’ day, January 28. 
The occasion will be made memorable by 
the formal dedication of the new profes- 
sional school building, which has just 
been completed at a cost for ground, 
structure, and equipment of more than 
$900,000. President Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity will deliver the dedicatory ad- 
dress, taking as his subject, “The place of 
the professional school in the modern 
university, and its relation to the other 
departments.” 

The Egyptian government has given 
the University of California permission 
to explore the great pyramids. 


The terms of the Bross deed of gift to 
Lake Forest College will enable the trus- 
tees to appoint distinguished men from 
both sides of the water, to deliver courses 
of lectures from time to time on some 
one of the many lines suggested by the 
deed of gift. Such lectures may after- 
ward be expanded into books to be pub- 
lished and distributed as volumes of the 
proposed Bross library. 

President Patton of Princeton Theo- 
logical seminary will be the first of the 
Bross lecturers, and will deliver ad course 
of five or six lectures in April, 1993. 
Henry van Dyke has been appointed for 
some subsequent year, and Principa! Fair- 
bairn of Mansfield College, Oxford, and 
Marcus Dods of Edinburgh have been in- 
vited. It is expected aiso that some rep- 
resentative Christian scholars from the 
continent will be in the list of Bross lec- 
turers, which will include some of the 
ablest scholars in the world. The ap- 
pointments, however, will not be confined 
to men distingu'shed in divinity, but will 
also in‘inde Christian men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature, 
science, history, sociology, etc. 

The Lake Forest authorities, w.shing 
to give the people of Chicago the benefit 
of such a remarkable series of lecturss, 
propose to arrange for their repetition on 
alternate days at some central point in 
that city, and to extend a cordial invita- 
tion to the general public to attend them. 
Phe admission will of course be free. 


Mrs. Mary M. Adams, widow of the 
late Charles Kendall Adams, the presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, has 
left the university a large part of her 
estate. This will be added to the fellow- 
ship fund, created by the will of Presi- 
dent Adams. The bequest includes the 
library of President Adams. 


Charles J. Bell, for the past twelve 
years prcefessor of chem‘stry in the Un'- 
versity of Minnesota. died January 3 at 
the home of his brother, Dr. William A. 
Pell, Seme-ville, Mass., from heart and 
kidnev troub’e. 

Professor Bell was born in Somerville 
f-rtv--ight vears ago. He graduated 
from Harvard Colleg> in the cless of 1876. 
Tater he s‘ud’ed chem's'ry in Berlin. 
Munich. ard Vienna He was connected 
with faculty of Johns Hopkins 
versity a short time, profes- 
sor of chemistry in the State College of 
Pennsylvania several years. He was a 
of a number of scientific gsoci- 
eties. 
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Up-to-date 1903 Beacon 
Agency. See advertisement. 


Teachers’ 


Are Soiled School Books 


Holden’s Book Covers 


Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term P 


remove this objection. 
They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 


Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 
Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 


when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— | 
Use Hotpen’s TRANSPARENT PAPER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once / 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Samples free on request. 


Use 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
“The Holden System for P eserving Books ’’ adopted and used by over 1490 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The receat celebration of the seven- 
tieth birtbday of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
is the oecasion for the inclusion in the 
January Critic of an extended biograph- 
ical and critical paper on “The Eagle of 
the North,” as he is called, from the pen 
of John Nilsen Laurvik. Views of the 
“Eagie’s” home at Aulestad and several 
portraits and caricatures enliven. the 
letterpress. Among the exclusively liter- 
ary contributions the place of honor is de- 
voted to J. P. Mowbray’s “Mr. Howells’ 
Rechauffe.” In delicate and persuasive 
vein “J. P. M.” discusses the esteemed in- 
cumbent of “The Basy Chair.” In a 
short, but trenchant paper, Benjam‘n 
Swift inquires into “The Decay of the 
Novel.” Those who enjoy reminiscences, 
literary and social, will note with regret 
that the anonymous but highly interest- 
ing series of papers entitled ‘Letters and 
Reminiscences from Last Century” are 
brought to a close in the January issue of 
The Critic Much new and diverting 
material has been brought forth in these 
papers, and the last instalment is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Other papers of a lit- 
erary nature include a short article on 
Chateaubriand apropos the recent publica- 
tion of his Memoirs and reviews of groups 
of novels and books devoted to belles- 
lettres. The drama receives as usual de- 
tailed attention, the English morality 
play, “Everyman,” being discussed by 
Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, and Mr. 
Belasco’s “The Darling of the Gods” com- 
ing in for a consistent and well-sustained 
criticism by a Japanese. The main con- 
tents of the current number of The Critic 
is prefaced as js customary by a fully il- 
lustrated and’ pithily written “Lounger,” 
the frontispiece being an original and 
hitherto unpublished pastel of Mark 
Twain, by Everett Shinn. 


—The reviews of the last quarter’s 
progress which constitute the main sec- 
tion of the January-March number of the 


Forum cover, as usual, the leading depart- 
ments of public activity, especially in the 
United States. The most prominent p‘ace 
is given to Henry Litchfield West’s review 
of “American Politics,” including, of 
course, the Congressional elections. and 
this paper is closely followed by a similar 
account of “Foreign Affairs” from the pen 
of A. Maurice Low. Of no less importance 
is the description by Alexander D. Noyes 
of the quarter's movements in “Finance,” 
concluded as it is by a careful estimate of 
future probabilities. .“Applied Science,’ 
in its various phases, is treated by Henry 
Harrison Suplee. The paper on’ “Litera- 
ture,” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., con- 
tains valuable criticisms of recent books, 
and that on “Painting,” by Russell Stur- 
gis, comments on the latest artistic de- 
velopments in our own country. Ussian 
H. Lang writes on “The Educational Out- 
look,” and the editor, Dr. J, M. Rice, sets 
forth under the heading of “Educational 
Research” the conclusions to be drawn 
from his own investigations, previously 
recorded, into the causes of success and 
failure in the teaching of arithmetic in 
public schools. The present issue is com- 


pleted by articles on “Waterways: an 
Economic Necessity,” by Professor Lewis 
M. Haupt, and on “The Passing of the 
American Indian,” by Thomas F, Millard, 


—The January number of the Four- 


Track News, inaugurating Volume IV. of 
that popular magazine, is one of unusual 
interest, both from its table of contents, 
and the superb pictures with which every 
article is illustrated. The first article is 
devoted to the Mazamas, and is a pic- 
turesque and interesting account of ex- 
periences among the snow peaks of the 
Pacific coast; “After Many Years” is an 
appreciative sketch of the poet Poe; “An 
Isle of Perpetual Bloom’ treats of the 
tropical luxuriance and historical interest 
of Jamaica; “Haunts of Eben Holden” 
is an intensely interesting description of 
the North Country, the scene of Irving 


Bacheller’s popular novel; “Flower Carni- 
vals of California’ describes those festival: 
oceasions; “Van Arsdale, the Platitudi- 
narian” is a humorous account of travel 
abroad, told in the inimitable vein of 
Charles Battell Loomis; George Wharton 
James contributes one of his graphic arti- . 
cles entitled, “The Painted Desert,” and 
an article from the pen of Charles B. 
Wells, is entitled “A Little Bit of Hol- 
land”; “An Autograph of the Ice Age,” 
is descriptive of the glacial grooves on 
Kelley’s Island; “Two Pacific Ocean 
Queens” is an account of the new steam- 
ships Korea and Siberia; “How Royalty 
Travels” is descriptive of some of the 
trains used by royalty. Aside from these 
leading articles there is the usual variety 
of interesting, valuable, and spicy matter 
in the several departments, five “Little 
Histories,” Book Reviews, Dramatic 
notes, verse, and coming events. The il- 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Y ik response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemade arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers special priczs Jor some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must 


Journal of Education... 


The Independent................ 


Publishers’ Price......... 


Jonrnal of Education... 


Offer No. 2. 


accompany the order. 


Offer No. 3. 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


World’s Work......... 
New England Magazine......... 
Art Interchange 


Lippincott’s Magazine........... 


Regular Price 
$3.00 
3.40 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Masa. 


P 
| 
| 
rel 
q 
Offer No. 1. 
$2.50 
3 
a 


January 8, 1908. 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


First Manual of Composition........................ 
The Four Feathers, 
Life in Mind and Conduct.....................0...... 
Biological Laboratory Methods.,.................... 
Plays and | layers of the Last Quarter Century... 
Essay OD Laughter... 
sidney and Beatrice......... 


The Death of Ivan Ilyitch............................ 


The Sea of Circumstance 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Malloy [Eds.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Harvard University, Cambrid 
Gulick D. Appleton & N. Y. 

o G. P. Putnam’s 
Seth Charles Seribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.50 
Miller T. Y. Crowell & Co., $4 
Spiller The Macmillan Company, ~ 2.75 
Louis o ‘ 60 

d a “ 
Mell y “ “ 
Maud John Lane, + — 

rang 0. Pa Boston. 3.20 

Longmans, Green & Co., 
Tolstoy McClure, Phillips & Co., “ — 
Murray “ “ “ 
Whiting Little, Brown & Uo., Boston. —_ 
Pennington The Abbey Press, N. Y. .50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and CULLOUL School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


LLOUGH. 


Good positions 
for desirable 
teachers. 


Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 


Secure Our Best Efforts. 


Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


lustrations are fully up to the high stand- 
apd established by this magazine. All in 
all the January number is prophetic of a 
brilliant volume for 1903. The Four- 
Track News is fifty cents a year or five 
cents a copy, and can be had of George 
H. Daniels, general passenger agent, pub- 
lisher, Grand Central station, New York. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for January 
are illustrated character sketches of Min- 
ister Herbert W. Bowen, the late Thomas 


B. Reed, and the late Thomas Nast; a 
presentation of the case of England and 
Germany against Venezuela, by A. 
Maurice Low; illustrated articles on 
“Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the Essen Phil- 
anthropist,” and “The Krupps and Their 
Steel Works at Essen,” by Mrs. Elisabeth 
W. Carden and Miss R. H. Knorr, respec- 
tively; on “The Rural Free Delivery ser- 
vice,” by Day Allen Willey; and on “The 
American Ox and his Pasture,’’ by Dr. E. 
Benjamin Andrews; together with dis- 
cussions of “The Advance in Beef Prices,” 
by Fred C. Croxton, ‘“‘The Treasury and 
the Money Market,” by Charles A. Conant, 
and “The British Education Bill,” by W. 
T, Stead. In the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” there is a 
full exposition of the Venezuelan situa- 
tion, with a succinct statement of the rea- 
sons for submitting the points in dispute 
to arbitration. 


—The “New Year” number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine is a veritable mine of 
'. good fiction, containing a whole novel 


and nine short stories, besides several 
papers of timely interest, some choice 
verse, and fun galore in the department 
called “Walnuts and Wine.” The novel 
is “The New Heloise,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. In this there is new evi- 
dence that “Love Laughs at Locksmiths 

and stone walls—even those of a French 
convent, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Magazine for January. Tera.s, $4.00 
a year, New York. 

The Chautauquan for January, Terms, $2.50 a 
year. Cieveland, 

Lippincott’s Magazine for January, Terms, $2.50 
&yeur. Philadelphia. 

St. Nicholas for January. Terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Cosm tan, for January. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Catholic World for January, Terms, $3.0 4 
year. New York, 

The Atlantic for January. Terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston, 


The Critic for January. Terms, $2.0) a year. 
New York. 


In the evolution of a pen, nothing has 
been found more perfect than Esterbrook's 
“Easy Writer,” No. 130, All stationers 
have them, 


IMPORTANT TRANSACTION. 


The American Book Company has for 
some time been negotiating with Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. for the purchase of the 
latter’s list of school text-books. ' These 
negotiations have at length been brought 


to a successful conclusion and the list 
has been purchased, to take effect with 
the beginning of the new year. 

The two firms, Sheldon & Co., and E. H. 
Butler & Co., which united to form the 
concern involved in this purchase, were 
both historic publishing houses, Many of 
the text-books embraced in the Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. list have long been de- 
servedly popular; they have always held 
a high rank in the educational world, and 
have a very extensive use. The American 
Book Company adds material strength to 
its own great list of publications by the 
purchase of these books. We are authori- 
tatively informed that it will be the com- 
pany’s policy to maintain the high de- 
gree of excellence which has always char- 
acterized the publications of Butler, Shel- 
don, & Co., and the company hopes to 
increase very largely the sale of those 
books by means of its larger facilities, its 
wider field of operations, and its splendid 
agency organization. 

While no information is given as to. 
the details of this transaction, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that some of the most 
efficient agents of the Butler-Sheldon 
force will find employment under thor- 
oughly favorable conditions with the 
american Book Company. 


It may not be generally known that 
“Memories,” by Max Muller, which has 
recently been brought out as a holiday 
book by Messrs. McClurg & Co., has been 
popular in the classroom in its German 
form as “Deutsche Liebe,’ under which 
title Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have 
printed it eight times. 


VARIETIES. 


It was the first time Dorothy had seen 
a street sprinkler. “O, mother,” she ex- 
claimed, with wide-open eyes, “just see 
what that man’s got on his wagon to keep 
the boys from riding on behind!” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 


_been used over fifty years by mothers for 


their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palo, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
eenta a bottle 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


A CALL on Dec. 80 was ushered in by, “I suppose you don’t remember me ?” —“Oyes,I do. You 
came here with your mother three years ago, and I sent you to Warwick.” — * How ever do 
you keep usallin mind? I said to mother: Mr. Bardeen got me a place 80 easily befvure, I believe I will 
run down and see him this vacation.” — “Are you still at Warwick? Yes.’ —“Siill doing prima’ 
work ? sd ‘ Yes.” — “Salary raised?” — Yes, by $25, the most they have ever paid ” — * Like yo 
work?” — “TI just love it. But tnen I don’t believe there ever were anywhere else such nice children as 
we have in Warwick.” —“ You play the piano, don’t you ?” — « Yes,” « Pret'y well ?’’ — ‘I have taken 
lessons ever since I was ten years oid.” — ** Play TH yes.” — “Could you get released at this time?” 
marches and school songs easily at sight?” —“O AT “Tf it was for a very much better place. The 
board are very kindto me.” — “This is a very much better place — New Rochelle, one of the three best 
cities for teachers in the State; satary, $100 more at first, and mure as you prove worth it; just the work 
you want. Will you take it?” —*You take away my breath. Dear me! ft will be hard to leave War- 
wick,” — “ But this is a chance of a lifetime. They seldom take any but normal graduates. If you get it 
now it is because your personal characteristics happen just to fit’ Shall I telegraph?” —“ Yes.” — The 
telegram went, and Supt. Young wrote: “I visited Miss Forfar in her school and engaged her. 
You certainly do know just the kind of teachers our board wants.” Her visit.................+.... PAI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” 


New York 
Reco: mds coll and 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

BERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 14th St, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN F RADCIBCO, Cal., 420 Far rott B) 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTB- 
t and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Boston, Mass, : 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. : 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


; Good Teachers Always Needed. y 
BEA GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. AGENCO 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. ' FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others, | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


Bie EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


’ 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIs. 5 


Agency Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 
090000900 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Nea, al F. Qh &t.. New Vork. 


eae to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmMEes F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAmes F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO; 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


Cuentos Caste anos...... Carter & 
The Right Reading for Children..................... 
Harvard University Catalogue, 1902-3.,.............. 
The Life of the Ancient Greeks........,............, 
Animals Man io America.................... 
Robert 
To stoias Man and 
Man’s Place in the 
in the Sierras........ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH | 


No Series of Books upon any subject has ever met such 
- Universal Success within: two years of its publication 
as The Modern Music Series. It has been 
adopted by 95 per cent. of all the cities and towns 
changing or introducing music since its publication. 
The series consists of : 
A Primer of Vocal Music (for Primary Grades) ..--....-..-+- 25 cents 
A First Book of Vocal Music (for Third and Fourth Grades) .. 30 cents 
A Second Book of Vocal Music (tor Fifth and Sixth Grades)-.. 40 cents 
A Third Book of Vocal Music (for Seventh and Eighth Grades) 50 cents 


The music is of rare beauty. : 

The drill and study sections are most thorough and definite. 

_The arrangement of the material is sound in its pedagogy. 

The Series is simple, practical, attractive, comprehensive. 
90090906 900000600006 Sa 


Tue Mopern Music Serres is on the list in New York City, Detroit, Hartford, 
Conn., Brooklyn, Worcester, Mass., Jersey City, N. J.,and many other places. It has 
been adopted for exclusive use in such representative cities as 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ALBANY, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
PEORIA, ILL. TERRA HAUTE, IND. 
MUNCIE, IND. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBU GA. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
CANTON, O. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
FREMONT, NEB. 
RACINE, WIS. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 


New Tinted Drawing 
and Construction Papers. 


The Prang 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon. and water-color 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, ete. 
Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 
satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various 
sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees whieh they daily meet. 
This litcle book is designe. to supply the dewand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. By 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own languaze: the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These d rections instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackvoard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING €0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; 43 E. igth St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


College of Oratory. | 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagosy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


BOSTON, MABS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For'the Little People. 


by M. E. Corrine, Teache’ 
Training School, Providence, R. I 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. : 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
ores Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S. C. Peasopr. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answe 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
on natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 

lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avespure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents.. 
A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions, They are axioms. l’cerspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers. langua.e, ani 
busy work, or as drawing c)rus. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS. 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
centseach. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
ae tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Con over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 

of forms and exercises. 
By W. V. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers ited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and Fogg met 
with answers, for review work in e@ lower 
grammar grades. 


‘Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 

W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 

peacticas exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


ual of i d 


all grades will gladly welcome this book of  . 


charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
age agg will be delighted with this Manual. 
It isa k of Exercises,— not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. | 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durriefp, 
Mary Sitiiman, Bette Str. Jonn Pear- 


son, and Aspire M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. a3 id 


EXERCISES gp, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturor. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHICAGO: NEW 


203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


YORK: BOSTON: 


29-A Beacon St. 


]JOW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


| Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PusBtisHinG Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New YorK. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Wanted, TEACHERS 
who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JourNAL or FEpucartion, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


w* SHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON. 


dNIVE RSITY Y Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, # 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY + new York. 


N. E. Dept. 


New York. v 

120 Summer Street, »<—~—. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Bostex UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 


and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. . 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art edu cation, and trai- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the schoul, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only, Kspecia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. YoOEN, A.M, 


fy tate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, Beoxwira. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuxG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Teomeaon, Princinval, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addreas Winseir TEACHERS’ AGEWOY, 
29.A Beacon St., Boston,. . 


‘Journal of Kducation” will secure a 
year's en free. 
N. EK. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


Ore YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


Illust 


NEW 
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